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CONCERNING EGGS. 
Or eggs I sing: though classic pedants may 

Curl their Greek Jips, contemptuous, at my proem, 
What, than a theme suggested by a lay 

Could meeter be foran impromptu poem ? 
Euterpe’s self drew music from a shell, 

But on no muse I contemplate encroaching ; 
Eggs may be served up daintily and well 

Without resorting to Parnassian poaching. 


Much do we owe the tribute of the hen: 

Set perpendicular its broader pole on 
It nonplussed Spain’s effete hidalgos, when 

The purblind period scoffed the prescient Colon. 
An egg foreshowed what enterprise might do ; 

The cracked ellipsoid proved a glorious token : 
Reader, where now might I have been or you 

Had that egg’s promise, like itself, been broken? 


“Enough of this,” exclaims some surly wight ; 
“Truce to your puns, far-fetched, to say the best of 
‘em.” 
Wall, if you think so, critic impolite, 
I'll cease to hatch them out, though I’ve a nest of 
‘em. 
Humor abscond! Curt metaphor avaunt! 
Such frothy wares no solid joys secure us ; 
The mere sowfflées of Fancy’s restaurant 
Satisfy not the sons of Epicurus. 


Eggs need nor tropes nor puns to give them zest, 
The disks of gold with gelid pearl surrounded 
Served on spring-buttered toast —that way they’re 
best— 
Or in the oval cells where they’re impounded, 
Might in a vestal’s palate wake a thrill, 
Or set atap an anchorite’s gastric fluid ; 
Or, were the mystic groves Faith’s temples still, 
Charm from his misletoe the sylvan Druid. 


And then the rich, herb-flavored omelet, 
Seasoned with skill and deftly salamandered— 
‘Twould make a “ gay Lothario” forget 
The loveliest dame with whom he e’er philandered. 
| Fried eggs no true philosopher would shun 
(Dish them with care, the yolks break if you twist 
em) ; 
Inducted with thin rashers, crisply done, 
They well illustrate the “ Baconian system.” 


“Another pun, a vile one !”—in my ear 
Hisses, methinks, the angry, outraged reader. 
Isit corrected. Of dull jokes ’tis clear 
My leaden brain is a prolific breeder. 
My Pegasus is one of humor’s hacks 
That won’t curvet in spite of vigorous prodding— 
A mill-horse brute, scarce fit to carry Saxe,* 
Through dreary slashes of mere clap-trap plodding. 


I've seen athlete, dancing among eggs, 
Enchant with lively leaps a thousand gapers ; 

Would that my verse’s feet, like their lithe legs, 
Could charm the crowd with their ovarian capers. 

Then in these measures glassed you should behold 
Egg-flip foam-crowned, like waves when winds have 

blustered, 
Malled wine, rich beverage of creaming gold, 
+ Whips (for the stomach, not the back) and custard. 


Nor these alone—the appetizing theme 
'd follow up through all its rare gradations ; 
With ovate luxuries every line should teem— 
Rich solids flank od with delicate potations. 
But wayward Fancy falters at her task, 
The luscious items in my brain confusing, 
8o here I close, and, closing, pardon ask 
For rhymes more egotistic than amusing. 


JosEPH BARBER. 
cor, eee 


* Hrratum.—For Saxe read sacke, 





ABOUT THE NECK. 


WE believe it is Mr. Charles Reade who says that, 

if a gentleman wishes to assume the character of 
a blackguard at short notice, his first move should 
be to discard the shirt-collar, and wrap his throat in 
a thick, wispy cravat of sombre hue. Allowing for 
some exaggeration, this may be generally true, and so 
is the converse of the proposition; for, if a man 
has ruffian written upon his features, no arrangement 
of shirt-collar that we have yet seen can convert him 
to the semblance of a gentleman. The human neck 
has had a great many vicissitudes in its time; in mak- 
ing which remark we mean no reference to the halter, 
the bowstring, or the guillotine. It is tothe compara- 
tively innocuous shirt-collar that our attention, for 
the moment, is directed. Socially, as well as commer- 
cially, the subject is one that has attained no small 
importance, and it has its influence upon art, as well. 

Ever so long ago—as we gather from old portraits 
—it was considered the proper thing to do something 
for the face by encircling the neck with fine linen or 
lace, or any kind of fabric, no matter what, pro- 
vided only that it were white. Ruffs at one time, 
and thick white cravats at another; but always the 
lily in hue. Early in the present century came the 
voluminous crayats, with shirt-collars high enough 
and hard enough and sharp enough to saw a man’s 
ears off if he only shook his head at them. Then 
the influence of the stiff, black, military stock began 
to exert itself. The shirt-collar had no chance with 
that purgatorial device. It went clean out, for 
awhile; and, Mr. Reade to the contrary, gentlemen 
were not necessarily mistaken for blackguards be- 
cause their heads and bodies were connected by a 
black link instead of a white one. There are por- 
traits of George IV. in which that monarch is repre- 
sented with his royal throttle tightly buckled into a 
black stock, over which his royal jowl flaps in a way 
that would have been utterly destructive of linen 
“fixings.” The reader will please recollect that 
George IV. was called the “first gentleman in 
Europe.” There were freaks in shirt-collars about 
this period. FPyron had his broad, open, turn-down ; 
but it was looked upon as eccentric, and did not 
come into very general fashion. The first half of the 
century was pretty well advanced ere common sense 
“took up the running,” and it is hardly twenty years 
since people became satisfied that necks were easiest 
in once-round ties and shirt-collars of moderate di- 
mensions. Presently this idea came to be intensified, 
and people took to wearing dog-collars instead of 
shirt-collars, with shoe-strings about their necks for 
ties. Fancy the contrast between a neck-tie of this 
period and one of Beau Brummell’s twice-round 
cravats! The turn-down collar soon appeared as a 
rival to the all-round, and the two, with modifica- 
tions, divide the honor between them at the present 
time. 

More than ever, now it seems to be necessary that the 
neck must be encircled with white. This can hardly 
be because white is emblematic of purity, for no 
class of men are more particular about their collars 
than the flashy characters who infest Broadway by 
day and make their turtle and champagne by flee- 
cing their fellow-creatures at night. When extrava- 
gance walks the street, economy is generally round 
the corner. The necessity for a constant supply of 
clean, white neck-gear entails an additivnal expense 
in the item of blanchissage, and out of this has arisen 
that most successful of modern deceptions—the paper 
shirt-collar. We are told that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and so of paper shirt-collars, The pres- 
ent writer recalls how, years ago, it was the custom at 





an ancient university in a distant land to wear, on 
certain occasions, white “ bands,” such as those worn 


by clergymen of various religious denominations. 
The student who did not mount his bands on these 
occasions—at chapel, for instance, or at quarterly ex- 
aminations—was liable to a fine. 
pened that accident—a difference of opinion betweeu 
a student and his washerwoman, for example—pre- 
cluded the display of the requisite “rag,” an imi- 
tation of which was speedily manufactured on the 
spur of the moment, however, by means of a sheet 
of letter-paper and a pair of scissors. The present 
writer, himself, has more than once produced an arti- 
cle of the kind that defied detection, and he respect- 
fully submits that the grand idea of the existing 
paper shirt-collar was “ there.” 

Probably there never was a more becoming fashion 
for neck wear than the ordinary turn-down collar so 
much worn for the last few years. The cost of it was 
immaterial, so long as it combined comfort with com- 
pactness. There seems to be some danger now, how- 
ever, of running the idea “ into the ground,” the new 
style of thing called the “ Shakespeare ” collar having 
a decided tendency to the grotesque. Itis one of the 


discarded just as soon as wearers have begun to ap- 
preciate the advantages of it. 

Enameled steel has been used for collars, as being 
a still more economical material than paper, but the 
many disadvantages attending it will prevent it from 
ever coming into very general use. A late well-known 
professor was convinced that the frequency of par- 
alysis at the present day might be attributed to the 
use of steel pens, a theory which, if correct, ought cer- 
tainly to hasten the extinction of the steel collar. 

That the ladies should come in for a share of these 
remarks “about the neck” might naturally be ex- 
pected. As regards the feminine branch of the sub- 
ject, however, we have little to say, because a lady is 
not considered to be fully dressed if she wears any- 
thing upon her neck, unless, indeed, it be the barbaric 
string of beads. Yet, when she condescends to go in 
undress, nothing can be more becoming to her than 
the coquettish turn-down collar of the masculine 
mode, with a “sweet thing in ribbons” for a tie. 








THE COMING TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 


WE suppose that the publication of the most 

marked literary interest during the coming au- 
tumn will be Mr. Longfellow’s translation of Dante, 
which is now understood to be passing through the 
press. Its author has been known during his now 
long public career of over thirty years to be devotedly 
attached to the poetry of the great Italian, and we 
have heard that at one time, and perhaps for years, he 
never allowed a day to pass without making some 


known to have worked upon the plan which he, first 
of any, marked out for a version of Dante, in some 
specimens which he printed in 1839, namely, that of 
taking his subject line for line, giving a rhythm based 
upon that of the original—so as not in any way to re- 
call the Miltonic or any other familiar cadence in our 
tongue, and discarding the rhyme altogether. In- 
deed, the reader may remember a passage done by him 
which was printed in the “ Atlantic ” some time since 
—a specimen bald and uninteresting enough, and not 
calculated to raise high expectations in the mere 
English reader. Itisnot unlikely that this barrenness 
was permitted to forewarn any too exuberant hope 
that might arise from the associations of his name ; 
for it is scarcely in the nature of the case that “ The 
Divine Comedy” can be very easy reading to even & 
tithe of the ordinary admirers of Mr. Longfellow’s 
poems. The process he has chosen, unlike the triple 
rhymes of Cayley’s, or the elegiac stanza of Dr. Par- 








son’s version, enables him to preserve an exact cor- 


Sometimes it hap- - 


inconveniences of fashion that a style is liable to be ° 


memorial version of greater or lesser length. Heis - 
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respondence of meaning, or at least puts few re- 
’ straints upon a poet of Mr. Longfellow’s rhetorical 


skill. To secure this accuracy of rendering, he is 

known to be taking the utmost precautions. Every 

new proof, as it comes from the press, is subjected to 

the scrutiny of a chosen circle of critics, suggestions 

noted, and the objections considered. To prepare the 

way for this new demonstration, Mr. Norton has, in the 

current number of the “ North American,” passed in 

review the various recent translations of Dante, com- 

paring their qualities ; and, balancing the testimony 

in favor of this or the other system, has come to the 
conclusion that ‘a blank-verse, based in its rhythm 
upon the verse of Dante, aiming to present all the 
qualities of this verse except its rhyme, would seem 
to be the proper instrument of the English translator ;” 
but he says nothing of this expected version which 
this deduction is intended to fit. Mr. Longfellow 
began his career with a translation that has now for 
thirty-three years excited the wonder of all who have 
attentively examined it as a marvel of finished skill 
and transmutation of thought—we mean his version of 
the “‘Coplas de Manrique ;” and now it is thought he 
seeks to give the crowning glory to his fame in this 
result of his life-long studies. 

If there is one condition more than another for 
which Mr. Longfellow has shown his fitness, we think 
it is what we may be suffered to term an executive 
susceptibility, or that power to render himself into 
other states and react on us. Norseman and South- 
ton have alike assimilated with him, or he with them. 
His counterparting tendencies remind us of that 
beautiful little fancy of Heine’s which many of our 


readers may remember, but will bear to hear again: 


“A fir-tree standeth lonely 
And braves the arctic blast 
It sleeps, invested only 
With the snow about it cast. 


“It dreameth there, a-weary, 
Of a palm in the morning-land, 
Which silently and dreary 
Droops ’mid the burning sand.” 

This versatility of association is likely to find full 
scope in Dante. That very facility and felicity of 
transformation which has given rise so often to 
charges of plagiarism will here stand him in good 
part. It is not a question to be gone into now, this 
want of originality—which seems to some so apparent 
and to others so beautified under the name of trans- 
mutation, for, at the worst, a bald plagiarism it is not, 
but an artistic affiliation that is as rare as the coarser 
process iscommon. He has done what his congener, 
Freiligrath, is famous for among the Germans—he 
has solved in the crucible of his own art the literary 
instincts of the foreigner, and has given us as good 
a substitute as was possible in the nature of the 
case. His prose tales are Richter, as far as Richter 
is suited to the more pragmatic nature of ourselyes— 
he has stopped at the right point; but if one thinks 
he will relish Jean Paul because the dainty tropes of 
“Hyperion” or “ Kavanagh” please him, he may be dis- 
appointed from not understanding the practical limits 
of this transmutative art. Mr. Longfellow deserves 
this credit, at least : he was about the earliest to infuse 
into our poetry a fine foreign culture, and by foreign 
we mean continental. Look at his compeers at his 
start—Dana, Sprague, Pierpoint, Halleck, Bryant, Per- 
cival—they were entirely without that flavor of the 
foreign spirit which now, in the lead of Longfellow, 
has become so common that such as are of the 
younger generation cannot understand how appetiz- 
ing it was thirty years ago. To have introduced this 
we esteem a credit. There might have been some- 
thing better; but a broadening of our intellectual 
affinities, in the train of it, is no mean result, cer- 
tainly. 

As he is undoubtedly the most popular poet of our 
day, it remains to be seen how in the ripeness of his 
powers, and in a scheme which must obviously bring 
into play all the most valued of his resources, that 
popularity is to serve him in the task he has under- 
taken. If any one can do at the same time justice to 
Dante and render him enjoyable to the mass, we think 
the charge is in good hands; but that even Mr. 
Longfellow will succeed wholly we have our doubts, 
A version that scholars will value, and one even that 
they may set above every other, we think will proba- 
bly come out of it; but unless the commonalty have 


lost their love for the rhetorical sentimentalism that 
charmed them in the “Voices of the Night,” have 
abandoned their liking for the delicate beauty of 
“ Evangeline,” and can entertain the only remotely in- 
teresting qualities of “The Divine Comedy,” in all 
its unsympathetic style, equally with their devoted- 
ness to the eminently attractive character of the 
proper Longfellowian muse, we do not look for any 
genuine popular success in the coming Dante, how- 
ever great the sale may be from extraneous circum- 
stances. 





REVIEWS. 


MR. SWINTON’S ARMY OF THE POTOMAC* 


HY is it we have had so few accounts of battles 
from soldiers? It is not that men of address and 
culture were wanting, but rather that it has been con- 


martyr at the stake. 


spondents for our histories of the war. 


needed to set forth how separate a thing this is, and 


two kinds of criticism, common sense and scientific. 
The former is not beyond the profession of any one, 


judgments are expressed in the terms of military 


works of its masters, And of such a war! To catch 


work. 


what different qualifications it demands. There are 


whatever his antecedents or education. Mr. Swinton 
unflinchingly advances to the higher ground, His 


science and defended with copious references to the 


the secret of every failure, to detect the bearings of 
every accident, to toss the chip just into the current 
of victory, to unravel the infinite complexity of move- 
ment, to distribute the parts of praise among a 
hundred commanders—this is indeed a prodigious 


But the author urges a series of reasons for this 
ambitious undertaking, reasons which are not with- 
out force. Briefly, that he has been made the reposi- 
tory of many irresponsible judgments by eminent 
officers, that he has been furnished with a vast body 
of semi-official evidence, that he has had access to the 
reports of both armies, and, finally, that he has enjoyed 
personal conversation with the principal commanders 
in the rebel service. From all this he proposes to 
make up a book that shall give a fair average expres- 
sion of “army opinion.” It would be invidious to 
challenge Mr, Swinton’s statement of his “ opportu- 


nities,” or allude to the fact of his formal exclusion 
from certain portions of the army for alleged abuse of 
a correspondent’s privilege. Access to official reports is 
an advantage certainly not appropriated by him. We 
doubt if anything could be more unreliable and dan- 
gerous than the irresponsible and anonymous sugges. 
tions of even the best officers. The opening of a new 
continent, in the discovery of rebel archives and rebel 
opinions, is indeed important. It is delightful to 
see so many balloons freighted with heroic reputa- 
tions collapsing under the prick of a pen in the hands 
of Lee or Longstreet or Hill. After hearing Hooker 
say that if he had remained unwounded one half hour 
more at Antietam, he would have driven the whole 
confederate army into the Potomac, it is really re. 
freshing to come upon positive and irrefragable proof 
that he had engaged only 4,000 men of that army, 
Such developments will be to the shams and hum- 
bugs of the war like the rising of the sun before 





sidered unsoldierly to write. The virtue of action has | which the shadowy forms of saint and fiend retire in 
been set over against that of speech, and as the one is| dismay. But this advantage is not, nor could it re- 
exalted the other is despised. Then, again, battle | main, vested in Mr. Swinton. 

makes men serious. Veterans are reserved. The 
sailor is known the world over by his frolic and fun ; | credited the last of the reasons offered, that we find 
the soldier that has been tried, by his reticence and a/the best apology for the daring aim of this book. 
kind of stillness of character. Visit a camp of new| We believe it represents, in the main, the consistent 
troops and you shall hear the noises of a southern] and earnest views of a single distinguished com- 
Christmas; but there was little sport or music or|mander. We are satisfied of this not from internal 
shouting among the tents of the Potomac army. | evidence only, though that is strong, but for a sim- 
There is still a stronger reason forsilence. Battle can- pler reason, namely, that we have happened to hear 


not be told. It is easy for a civilian to chill or fire| nearly all these particular criticisms given by that 
the blood of a peaceful audience with pictures of hor- | officer in person. We do not regard this as detract- 


ror or glory on the battle-field. It is not the real ar-| ing from the merit of the book. Mr. Swinton has 
ticle. Aischylus or Shelley could not, in their utmost | not judicial impartiality or military accomplishments 
power, communicate the sensation which creeps over | sufficient to make his own judgments valuable, or to 
one as the first shell of the day draws slowly onthrough | give unity and consistency to any body of army 
the air. Even memory cannot retain the full impres-| opinion which he might gather at large. But asa 
sion from one campaign to another, or across such | temperate and yet vivacious exposition of the Poto- 
brief intervals as separate the struggles of the grand | mac army, as seen by one of its ablest commanders, 
army. The feelings of actual conflict differ from those | jt, at least, takes place as the best thing yet issued on 
produced by a reportorial description in about the} the subject. We do not mean that Mr. Swinton has 
same degree and manner as the sense of red-hot iron | servilely followed any one’s views. It is plain that 
might differ from the reading of a prose sketch by | on many points he has seen and judged for himself. 
Poe or a poem by Willis on the agonies of a Christian | But it is none the less true that he has written gener- 


It is precisely here, where we seem to have dis- 


ally under a powerful and controlling influence. We 


For these reasons it is that men of literary habits assign no value to the frequent quotations from Jo- 
and antecedents have passed through more battles| mini, Carnot, and McDougall which intersperse the 
than Herodotus relates with not a word to say about| book. A little learning in the science of war isa 
‘itall. Hence it is that we look to professional corre- | dangerous thing. Indeed, the effort to be over wise 


once leads the author into a ludicrous blunder ; read- 


We were surprised, and at first disappointed, at the ing outruns experience. He speaks of Couch on the 
scope of Mr. Swinton’s book. We had looked for! plain of Fredericksburg as ordering up twelve guns 
sketches of personal adventure, bright, piquant,| within 150 yards of the enemy’s line “to make 
saucy, with undisguised advocacy of certain men and | breach large enough for the entrance of a forlom- 
troops. We find him assuming the gravity and im-| hope.” Is the author dreaming of Ciudad Rodrigo? 
partiality of the historian ; and to this he boldly adds| Breach, indeed! It was for field purposes, not siege, 
the offices of military criticism. A word is here| that this, the most gallant feat of arms in all the war, 


was done. 


But leaving Mr. Swinton’s qualifications and oppor. 
tunities for the reason we have stated, namely, that 
we understand the criticisms of the book to be mainly 
those of a well-known corps commander—let us in- 
quire how the work has been performed. From such 
a history we might separate (the order is not im- 
portant) five elements: the criticism of troops, the 
criticism of commanders, the criticism of cam- 
paigns, the criticism of battles, and the collection 
of incidents. 

To the first little attention has been paid, and con- 
sequently many shams are perpetuated. Between the 
portions of the Union army there were wonderful 
differences, and justice demands that it should be 8 
recognized. It may be a very good principle for ar 
other world, but we hate in this to see the eleventh 
hour men coming in for their pay equally with those 
who have borne a burden and heat unutterable. 
Still worse is it when they even walk off with all the 
pennies and leaye not enough to close the eyes of the 
gallant dead. ; 

In the criticism of commanders, we are surprised 
at the justice and the discrimination of the work. 
It has evidently been a great effort to Mr. Swinton 
but we honor his success. Warren is touched in ™ 
dia ink, of course, but of that one could hardly com 
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drawn: his arrogance at the start, his refusal to 
“ maneuver,” and his contempt for eastern troops ; the 
gradual softening effect of his “ hammering” not on 
Lee but on himself. Tis patience, persistence, and 
glorious triumph are in just the line, we apprehend, 
of the final verdict of history. The picture of 
McClellan wants character, but that is quite excus- 
able. We could not wish a line altered of Howard, 
Hancock, or Sedgwick. But the “crowning mercy ” 
of the whole is the courage with which the adminis- 
trations of Burnside and Hooker are exposed. We 
feel a sense of personal obligation for every epithet. 
Never before has the full awful truth been declared. 
It is really some compensation for the disasters of 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, to see them so 
bravely characterized. 

In the criticism of campaigns, the work was easy. 
While at the time there was great diversity of opin- 
ion, North and South, as to the effect of each move- 
ment of the war, the general sense has now settled 
‘nearly to unanimity. For example, Bull Run was re- 
garded as an unrelieved misfortune; the failure to 
take Petersburg on the 15th of June, 1864, a most 
lamentable slip; yet the whole country, civil and 
inilitary, now recognize these as, in the result, 
advantageous to the Union army. Even as to the 
campaigns of McClellan, which political zeal for a 
while distorted one way or the other, public opinion 
is to-day almost a unit. This general sense Mr. 
Swinton has well appreciated and expressed. The 
value of the parts and the sum of the whole is figur- 
ed out as, we believe, history will finally accept it. 
One observation at this point: we think the author 
exaggerates the importance of the Virginia rivers, 
The Army of the Potomac was stayed not by water, 
but by fire. There is reason, however, to believe that 
the rebel leaders regarded the passage of streams as 
more critical. Seldom indeed, if ever, did they try 
to force, in front, any river line which we held. 

In the criticism of battles Mr. Swinton is full and 
clear. He has the faculty of reaching the cardinal 
point, and letting the whole weight of two armies 
balance upon it in a terrible suspense, till all 
swings in the direction of the greater force. To 
effect this, it is necessary that impertinent matter, 
however brilliant or noisy, should be decisively 
put by. We wish we could follow the author through 
the great battles of the war, but we should crowd 
Tne Round TABLE beyond its limits. We select only 
one example: 

On the 30th April, 1863, four corps of the army, 
after a successful passage of the Rappahannock, 
reached the flank of the surprised enemy. On the ist 
of May they pushed through the vile woods in the 
immediate vicinity of Chancellorsville, and emerged 
on the broad, high ground beyond, Here was room 
to develop that mighty force and sweep forward in 
one resistless move to Fredericksburg; or, if the an- 
tecedents of the Potomac army forbade anything so 
positive, it was at least practicable to rest here in 
dignity and power, But no; with a folly and mad- 
ness never surpassed, and for ever to be unexplained, 
our forces were withdrawn to the low, crowded, blind 
woods at the Chancellor House—a position much like 
the bottom of a well, while the enemy took the top, 
and had only to drop in stones enough to fill up the 
hole and make Hooker and his men as fair an object 
for search as Sir John Franklin. The writer may be 
pardoned for introducing his personal testimony, 
He recollects distinctly that, as several general oflicers 
were discussing the change in bitter terms, one, who 
afterwards led the army to victory, looking up to the 
high ground we had abandoned, and from which 
two hours later the rebel artillery enfiladed our line, 
exclaimed, with that nervous energy which character- 
izes him, “My God! if we can’t hold the top of a 
hill, we certainly can’t the bottom of it.’ We have 
never seen the anecdote in print; but believe it is 
worthy to go down to history as expressing in one 
phrase the whole philosophy of that gigantic failure. 
No development, no extrication, was possible. The 
aggregation of troops increased the slaughter ; 50,000 
men who had not fired a shot retreated with the 
beaten army. 

It may be supposed that such scenes afford a fine 
Opportunity for a critic of Mr, Swinton’s acuteness, 


of human nature alike to politicians, generals, and 
murderers, may not be gratified at anything so un- 
philosophical as outright utter condemnation. We 
confess the heartiest sympathy for it, and the bold- 
ness with which the author has performed his task 
would go to excuse far more faults of matter or man- 
ner than we find. 

For the collection of incidents Mr. Swinton has not 
found room—perhaps, not taste. Indeed, with only 
600 pages to contain the narrative of four years of 
such war, we wonder he has put in so much. Welay 
aside the pen, feeling even more strongly than when, 
after completing our examination, we began to jot 
down these remarks, that this history of the Potomac 
army, while it has not attained the full hight of im- 
partiality or searched every corner of the field, while 
it may and probably will finally be superseded by 
ampler and completer works, is yet a very valuable 
contribution to the records of the war. 








ECCE HOMO.* 


T is as pleasant to criticise generously a good book 
as it is painful to dissect and expose the defects 
ofabadone. Weare glad, therefore, at this time that 
the volume under notice is one which we can heartily, 
conscientiously, and entirely commend to our read- 
ers. Our criticism must rather be the setting forth 
of its admirable qualities than a search for defects, 
First, then, what is the point or purpose of the 
book? It isa survey of the life and works of Jesus 
Christ, and its purpose, as the author defines it, is 
‘to trace his biography from point to point, and ac- 
cept those conclusions about him not which church 
doctors or even apostles have sealed with their au- 
thority, but which the facts themselves, critically 
weighed, appear to warrant.” The work thus ap- 
peals to a certain want in the religious literature of 
our time—a feeling of the need of some work which 
shall help us to study correctly and reverently, but 
not under the shadow of ecclesiasticism, not from a 
priestly point of view, the life and mission of Christ. 
For it is undeniable that the study of this subject is 
a decided tendency of the age; witness the wide 
circulation of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” and Renan’s 
later work, and Bishop Ellicott’s “ Life of Christ ” in 
evidence of the fact. Even such antiquated works 
(though never antiquated in being rich mines of 


thought and learning) as Jeremy Taylor’s “Life of 


Christ ” are passionately studied by many ; and sever- 
al excellent commentaries on the Gospels have been 
published within a few years. So far as these 
have been written in the service of any particular 
branch of the Christian Church they have 
been to a degree narrow, and the clergymen who 
have written them have never lost the unsecular 
smack of their profession. This unsecularity was 
largely what gave Renan’s book such a ready cur- 
rency among the masses, It is perhaps not a good 
sign that inquiring readers should prefer lay to cleri- 
cal guidance in such matters, but such is the fact. 
Clergymen have not always understood how to set 
forth Christ as meeting, the wants of readers univer- 
sally; hence the feeling of narrowness has become 
associated with their interpretations, and this is not at- 
tractive to an inquiring spirit, especially to that 
restive, longing unbelief which many young men feel 
at the present day. An unprejudiced examination, or 
one that appears to be such, they will diligently 
follow, but no other. The author of “Ecce Homo” 
says frankly that, “after reading a good many books 
on Christ, he felt still constrained to confess that 
there was no historical character whose motives, ob- 
jects, and feelings remained so incomprehensible to 
him.” Dissatisfied himself with many of the current 
conceptions of Christ (and what intelligent man or 
woman is not?), the present work is a study, on an 
independent historical basis, to understand plainly 
and beyond the shadow of a doubt who Christ was 
and what he did. . We believe that the disgust at the 
current conceptions of Christ is wide-spread, because 
historical authority for his life and teachings is 
seldom adequately explained so that he seems any- 
thing more than a great departed hero, and because 
the ignoring of this historical authority and the 
teaching which separates a living Christ from the 








Those who apply the notion of the universal benignity 


* “Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Life and Works of Jesus 
Christ,’ Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1866, Pp, vi., 855, 16mo, 


institutions which he founded inevitably runs 
into vagueness and mere enthusiasm, and the 
sure result of this is skepticism. Let any one 
who will examine, and he wil! finally come to 
the conclusion that just here is the root of the unbe- 
lief which is held as an esthetic sentiment by some, 
as a philosophical dogma by others, as honest, consci- 
entious scruples by others—an unbelief which pro- 
foundly affects the literary spirit of our times, and 
which no journalism should ignore. But, whatever 
may be said about this skeptical spirit, it is willing, 
nay, anxious, to be convinced. It is not rude; it is 
intellectual, it is earnest, it is teachable; nay, it 
teaches itself; it is this very class who devour every 
new religious speculation with avidity, and who read 
every new life of Jesus whichis published. 

The meeting of this class on their own ground, 
and the building up from their necessary point of 
view of a positive and earnest religious belief, is a 
great want; and those of whom we write are the 
readiest to acknowledge it. But such a work must 
be done by one who is in entire sympathy with them. 
Indeed, this was done largely by Miss Dora Green- 
well in her admirable volumes, “ The Patience of 
Hope,” “Two Friends,” and “ A Present Heaven ;” 
but the delicacy of the female mind cannot solve 
every problem, though the clear insight may pene- 
trate a good way, which comes to the stronger or dif- 
ferently formed mind of man. What Miss Greenwell 
could not do has been done very completely by the 
author of ‘“ Ecce Homo,” who is no tyro in literature, 
no Buckle or Leckey, but an English statesman who 
brings a highly-disciplined and richly-furnished mind 
to his task. There is much that would indicate the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone to be the author; 
certainly it shows the marks of a mind no smaller or 
less cultured; but it is well that the author’s name is 
concealed ; we are less concerned with him than with 
his work; but his point of view is everything, and 
this is not at ali sectarian or ecclesiastical, but simply 
and warmly Christian. Hence the work must be fresh 
if not new, and there cannot be much that is new on 
this subject to a thoughtful reader ; this is briefly its 
character. The writer’s object is to furnish an answer 
to the question, What was Christ’s object in founding 
the society which is called by his name, and how is it 
adapted to attain that object? He brings the habits 
and methods of an acute, observant, reverent political 
thinker to bear upon his work; his method is not 
theological, and hence its singular excellence and 
adaptation to the peculiar religious phase of our day. 
He carries on his discussion without assumptions. 
To those, therefore, who have been led to think that 
the last word has been said on this subject, and who 
have taken up some of the irreverent and misguided 
speculations of atheistic thinkers, the work will be 
very grateful; and this gratitude will be increased by 
the clear, pure atmosphere in which the discussion is 
carried on, There is not a trace of cotemporary 
criticism or unbelief, and yet we have marked with 
singular gratification how throughout the entire 
volume no point of importance is slurred over and no 
argument is beyond the intelligence of ordinary read- 
ers, and none of the vexed questions of Christendom 
are touched upon. That we should agree with the 
writer in every statement taken in its full theological 
bearings, is doubtful; but we are not concerned 
with the discussion of these now; and the author in 
the future volume on Christ as the creator of modern 
theology and religion will treat many subjects fully 
which are now only touched on in passing. It is 
with the method, spirit, and bearings of his dis- 
cussion upon the wants of the literary class with which 
we are now chiefly concerned ; and, mentioning one 
more feature which we specially like, we will go on to 
the book itself. This feature is the literary excellence 
ofthe book. The style is unambitious, simple, strong, 
and the spirit of the volume is literary; it gratifies 
good taste; the author is not ashamed to use such 
illustrations as win upon a cultured reader, Thus 
there is something on every page which you will mark 
for its happy expression or originality. There 1s the 
ample fruitage of a discursive mind. Notice some 
passages which stand out in singular beauty. Here 
is one: “No heart is pure that is not passionate ; no 
virtue is safe that isnot enthusiastic. And such enthu- 





siastic virtue Christ was to introduce,” And here is 
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a single sentence which is the result of the widest 
reading and experience in affairs: “ They [the Jewish 
prophets] unite in what was then the most effective 
way all that is highest in poetry and most funda- 
mental in political science with what is most 
practical in philosophy and most inspiring in re- 
ligion.” There is a wonderfully penetrative wis- 
dom in many places; as, for instance, pages 55, 
56: “The noblest and most amiable thing that can 
be seen is power mixed with gentleness, the repos- 
ing, self-restraining attifude of strength. .. . This 
temperance in the use of supernatural power is 
the masterpiece of Christ. It is a moral miracle 
superinduced upon a pliysical one. This repose in 
greatness makes him surely the most sublime image 
ever offered to the human imagination. And it is 
precisely this trait which gave his immense and im- 
mediate ascendency over men.” These extracts give 
a taste of the rich suggestiveness which you can find 
on every page; but our copy is full of marked pas- 
sages, where the peculiar strength of the author is 
more strikingly shown, only they are too long to be 
quoted here. This literary spirit, this absence of the 
common amiable weakness of quoting the Holy 
Scriptures everlastingly for everything, will be spe- 
cially acceptable to the readers of this book. The 
writer shows everywhere a commendable common 
sense in this matter, which some divines whom we 
have listened to with patience in boyhood might very 
properly imitate. 

The treatise itself ‘“ aims to show that the Christ of 
the Gospels is not mythical, by showing that the 
character those biographies portray is in all its large 
features strikingly consistent, and at the same time 
so peculiar as to be altogether beyond the reach of 
invention both by individual genius and still more 
by what is called the consciousness of the age.” The 
historical basis of the Gospels is the only foundation 
taken for the argument, and none of the casuistry of 
modern learned criticism is employed, nor is there 
any of that super-veneration for Christ which is so 
repulsive to a person who is honestly skeptical. <A 
reverent examination of his humanity leads the 
reader in the end to the full belief in his divin- 
ity, and to a just and simple understanding of 
his relation to the Christian Church; and never 
throughout the entire treatise is there anything 
which takes away from the sacred character of 
Jesus. It is only a very devout mind that could 
write from such a point of view and not fall into 
hero-worship, or some other miserable drivel. The 
reader can sce at once the vantage-ground of the 
writer. He starts from the basis of commonly re- 
ceived facts. Then, again, he examines his subject 
largely from the pointings of a statesman. The 
Christian Church is a kingdom, and Christ is its 
head. The difference between his kingdom and the 
kingdoms of the world is everywhere carefully traced, 
and much of the strength of his argument comes 
from this comparison. The second part of the vol- 
ume is entirely devoted to Christ’s legislation, as the 
first part is with Christ’s claims to his kingship, and 
the plan of his kingdom. The writer approaches 
his subject reverently, but with the spirit of an in- 
telligent outsider. He shows how the Baptist pre- 
pares the way for Christ; then his preparation for 
his own work in the temptation in the wilderness, a 
very suggestive chapter; then what the Jewish idea 
of the kingdom of God is, and how the Messiah's 
royalty as king passed beyond their conception ; then 
what Christ’s credentials were; then the peculiar 
method by which he won disciples, the conditions on 
which they were admitted to his kingdom, and the 
peculiar nature of his society as distinguished from 
that of philosophical thinkers, as Socrates. These 
topics are all treated freshly, and the single divine 
idea or fact which belongs to each part is sharply 
contrasted with its human or Jewish counterpart, 
Never before have we seen this part of the subject so 
well put. There is nothing new, but the illustration 
is captivating and the method is an argument, 

Perhaps the most admirable, certainly the most 
practical, part of the treatise is devoted to Christ’s 
legislation, in which his laws are compared with 
philosophical systems, and the great plan of a uni- 
versal Christian republic is gradually developed as 
the Christian Church. The peculiar law of this re 


public is that the Christian has that enthusiastic vir- 
tue which makes him a law unto himself. This is 
defined to be the enthusiasm of humanity ; and this 
is shown to be given to mankind through vital union 
with Christ; then the positive morality of the 
Christian Church is set forth, and the laws of Chris- 
tian growth ‘are illustrated in the principles of 
mercy, resentment, and forgiveness. In conclusion, 
the writer recapitulates his points briefly, and shows 
how they are related to the deeper and theological 
portion of his work, which is yet to be written. 
This naming of topics goes but a little way into the 
analysis of such a work, where the individual treat- 
ment of each topic is everything; and this excellence 
is what each reader (and this work will, in our judg- 
ment, command thousands) must discover and enjoy, 
as we have done, for himself. Each one will find 
that the new light shed upon this great subject 
from taking a new point of view is very great ; in- 
deed, the work not only demands reading, it will 
bear study, and turning to it again and again one 
will find continually more and more to admire. The 
writer has the power of reticence ; he does not write 
himself out on any single topic; some he only 
outlines, but he packs each sentence with 
some excellent thought, and the work flashes 
light upon very many related topics. Yet its line of 
argument, that of comparison mainly, is not wide, 
though it is demonstrative. Indeed, the book leaves 
out all that is ordinarily given in the biography of 
Christ, and considers Christ and his works as a great 
objective fact to be accounted for and explained on 
grounds of common sense and reason. The com- 
parison of Christ’s work with that of other reformers 
and the Christian Church with human organizations, 
develops the fact that Christ can be no other than 
the very Son of God he claims to be, and the Church 
none other than the perfect plon of human develop- 
ment which “ descended out of heaven from God.” 
The closing chapter, in which the various lines of ar- 
gument and facts developed through them are simply 
presented, is brilliant and strong, and rises at the end 
into the highest eloquence. The treatise carries 
weight with it because it is just what it is. Robert- 
son’s fervid conception of Christ as a living example 
makes all his sermons and letters fresh and beautiful ; 
the same fervid conception in another direction be- 
longs to this writer, and makes his pages almost glow 
with personal conviction. 

If the praise we have bestowed upon this little 
work seems almost partial, we can only say that the 
book has itself persuaded us into it, and it could not 
be helped. It is only an honest attempt to criticise, 
and the criticism has risen into wondering admira- 
tion. The book is one of those treatises which are 
written because the author must write, and hence its 
individual value and striking freshness and power. 
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“Only a Woman’s Heart.” By Ada Clare. M. Doolady, 

New York. 1866. 

Tue volume before us might very properly be dis- 
missed with a curt paragraph of condemnation if 
there were not certain circumstances connected with its 
publication which give itan extraneous interest. Miss 
or Mrs. Ada Clare, the authoress of the book, is one of 
that set of writers who call themselves Bohemians, and 
who have already been exposed and rebuked in THE 
Rounp TABLE. Among this clique she is known as 
the Queen of Bohemia, having gained her title not by 
any extraordinary talent or popularity, but by being 
one of the very few women who have consented to join 
in the orgies of the Bohemian gang, to sit with them in 
a common lager-bier cellar on Broadway, and to be 
recognized as their associate and friend. It would be 
scarcely fair, therefore, that we, who have bestowed 
so much attention upon the other members of this fra- 
ternity, should allow her majesty to pass without ex- 
pressing our full and candid opinion of her produc- 
tion. 

We are glad to know that the Bohemian clique in 
New York has been pretty thoroughly broken up. At 
one time it had control of several of the daily and 
nearly all of the weekly papers ; but now its members 
have been expelled from all the leading representatives 





of the metropolitan press and are principally employed 


in writing scurrilous and defamatory letters to coun- 


Rovunp TABLE a goodly share in this work of destruc- 
tion. The Bohemians flourished like rats, in the dark ; 
but the light was let in upon them and their doings, 
and they have crawled away to other haunts. Many 
of them, and by far the best of them, have died. Some 
have reformed and are now earning an honest and de- 
cent livelihood. A few have fastened upon some person 
with more money than brains and have persuaded him 
to publish a paper for them—a predestined failure 
from its first number and sure to die during the dog- 
days. Of those who remain our authoress is the chief, 
and we understand that the clique relies upon this 
novel, the queen’s first attempt at fiction, to revive 
their shattered fortunes and give them a temporary 
respite from the inevitable doom of all literary char- 
latans. 

He who buys or reads “ Only a Woman’s Heart” 
with the idea of finding in it anything about Bohemi- 
anism, anything piquant, anything interesting, will 
be most disagreeably disappointed. It is the most 
tame, the most flat, the most dispiriting of novels, 
Stale lager-bier cannot be a pleasing beverage even 
to a Bohemian, and this book is to literature what 
stale lager-bier is to imbibables. The authoress has 
no conception of a plot, no skill in dialogues, no 
knowledge of human nature, no acquaintance with 
society. The task which she laid out for herself was 
very simple. She wanted to tell us how a young 
woman fell in love with a young man; how the young 
man did not reciprocate this affection and tore him- 
self away from her; how she became rich and tried 
to make herself attractive to him, but dismally failed ; 
and how at last, when she had fallen into poverty, 
he suddenly discovered that he was deeply attached 
to her, and they both died before they could be 
married, This plan is not very original; but if art- 
istically elaborated it would have made a very read- 
able book. The authoress of “Only a Woman's 
Heart” has not elaborated it artistically. She has 
merely massacred it, spoiled a good title, and fur- 
nished the trunk-makers with plenty of stained 
paper. She has manufactured a book which no man, 
unless he be a patient and conscientious reviewer, 
will ever read at all, and which no true woman will 
ever read half-way through. This verdict may scem 
harsh ; but it is perfectly just, and is completely sus- 
tained by the facts. 

The first chapter of “ Only a Woman’s Heart” in- 
troduces the hero and the heroine. The hero looks 
on while the heroine and another school-girl fight a 
pitched battle about him. Not a battle of words, 
but a genuine bout at fisticuffs. The other girls form 
aring; Laura pulls Julia about by the hair; Julia 
retorts “by scratching Laura’s throat from ear to 
ear ;” then “they tripped each other up and rolled 
for at least ten minutes in the sand, in an entirely 
miscellaneous manner.” And this is the Bohemian 
idea of the conduct of young ladies! The hero is 
evidently drawn after the model of Edwin Booth, but 
we do that gentleman the justice to say that the por- 
trait is an execrably bad one, and does not much re- 
semble him. This hero is an actor, and he is at- 
tracted to Laura by what may be called her “ shape.” 
Literally, by her shape; for “ he marked the exceeding 
suppleness of the figure, and what lovely outlines 
were waiting to be created.” Certainly, there was 
nothing else to attract him. ‘For nearly three years 
she had incorporated a discolored eye as one of her 
features; she wore great scratches all over her, like 
honorable ribbons, as proof of the number of her 
battles ; and her hands were generally outlined, like a 
map, with scars and cuts and bruises, resulting from 
the incautious use of sharp-edged tools and the climb- 
ing of rough-stemmed trees.” Victor Doria, the hero, 
manages to get up a little sentiment for this tomboy, 
asks her to “remember” him, and then goes away 
and—forgets her? No; that would be natural. 
He goes away, mingles in refined and polite society, 
and then comes back to his Laura, whom he does not 
love, in order to tear himself from her again ! 

Well, as we have said, Victor Doria comes back, 
and this time he indulges in long interviews and 
dull conversations with Laura in a secluded summert- 
house. Here he neglected her, and embraced her, 





and quarreled with her, and kissed her, and finally 
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induced her to confess that she loved him; after 
which he informed her that he had bought his ticket 
and was off by the next coach. At this Laura rushed 
home, and—we mention it as a specimen of the style 
of the book—her father and sister accused her of al- 
lowing Doria to seduce her. This delightful inci- 
dent is revived at intervals through the volume. In 
the meantime Doria had reached the end of his jour- 
ney and “ dropped his ravishing countenance ” — oh, 
bathos !—‘“‘ into a deep dish of Indian meal.” Three 
years quickly pass. Laura’s father has become rich 
and removed to the city. Doria is acting there, and 
calls upon his Laura, who loves him better than ever, 
and has endeavored to make herself beautiful to 
please him. We are not left in ignorance as to the 
process. First, Laura found a city uncle. She gained 
his esteem by “ taking iim around the shoulders and 
almost carrying him across the room.” After that he 
gives her advice as to self-improvement. She had a 
dancing-master, joined a gymnasium, learned to 
fence, took boxing lessons, This is the Bohemian 
ideal of a young lady’s education! Then “ she coat- 
ed her face with cold cream every night, and her poor 
little hands folded themselves on her breast for sleep 
saturated with almond paste and caged in kid 
gloves.” Enough of this. She grew so beautiful, at 
last, that both of her brothers-in-law made improper 
proposals to her; but Doria engaged himself to an- 
other woman. 

We cannot trace the sequence of this story because 
we cannot understand it. If the first part of the 
hook is absurd, the remainder is absolutely silly, and 
at times disgusting. There is not one touch of na- 
ture, one redeeming point, in it. If ‘ Manhattan” 
had been a woman he would probably have written 
just such a novel. It only proves, as we have before 
asserted, that the Bohemians know nothing of men 
and women, of ladies and gentlemen, or of society. 
Associating only with each other, and with their ob- 
servation confined to their own petty clique, they 
make incompetent critics and foolish authors. Not 
one of them has ever produced anything permanent 
even in the lighter branches of literature, and for 
them to encourage their quecn to undertake so am- 
bitious a work as a novel was simply absurd. Why, 
she cannot even write good English. It was to be 





presumed that she is familiar with the stage; but in 
Doria she depicts an impossible actor, and all her 
stage machinery is incorrect. Nevertheless, we have 
already scen ‘‘ Only a Woman’s Heart” warmly com- 
mended as “a work of genius,” and we expect to see 
this false praise repeated in other papers to which 
the Bohemians have direct or indirect access. It is 
part of their system; it is the way in which they 
“manage the press.” For this reason we are the 
more emphatic in our censure of the book. It is 
our duty to be so because we know that an effort 
will be made to impose the book upon the public as 
a clever novel. Clever it is not, in any sense of the 
word. It ought never to have been written; it ought 
never to have been published. Miss or Mrs, Clare 
should confine herself exclusively to the milk-and- 
water articles which she contributes to the Bohe- 
mian press, and Mr. Doolady should bestow his neat 
workmanship upon more deserving volumes, 
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AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Hurp & Hovuauton have lately published, in 
agolid twelvemo of some nine hundred pages, ‘‘ The Po- 
etical Works of Thomas Hood.” Whether it contains all 
that Hood published in the shape of verse we are not 
told; we know, however, that it contains all the poems 
published in the Moxon collection of his humorous and 
sentimental verse, and in the four volumes of the Boston 
edition—meaning in Messrs. Little & Brown’s series of 
“The British Poets.” How these agree with the later 
editions of Hood’s poems, ascollected, arranged, and edited 
by his son, we are not able to state; it is not very likely, 
however, that the latter contains much not already in. 
cluded in the standard editions of Hood’s works, which 
are classics in this country, whatever they may be in 
England. The best portion of Hood's career as a poet, we 
have always thought, was the earliest—the bright and 
happy days when he, a young man, was writing for the 
“London Magazine” with his brother-in-law, John Ham- 


ilton Reynolds, who helped him in his “Odes and Address. 
ses to Great People ;” with poor John Clare, then in the 
morning of his brief heyday of success; with quaint 
George Darley, an Elizabethan born a couple of centu- 
ries too late ; and, best of all, with dear Charles Lamb, 
who made his début in the “ London Magazine” as Elia. 
It was at this time, or thereabovts, now some forty odd 
years ago, that the young Hood wrote his “ Fair Inez,” 
that most poetical of love songs, “The Departure of Sum- 
mer,” “Hero and Leander,’ “Lycus, the Centaur,” 
“Ruth,” “She’s up and gone, the graceless girl,” and, 
greater than all, the noblest fairy poc:u in the language, 
after the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “The Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies.” Between these poems and 
the epoch of “The Bridge of Sighs” and “The Song 
of the Shirt” lay the best working years of Hood’s 
life, years in which, had he been happily situated, he 
might have written works which the “world would not 
willingly let die.” He had fallen upon evil days, how- 
ever ; he was sick, he was poor, and, worse than all, he 
was a comic writer—one whose business it was to make 
his countrymen laugh at his jests and puns and humor- 
some conceits. He earned his bread, he maintained his 
wife and his children, but he wrote little poetry. It was 
not till near the close of his sad and checkered life that 
he returned to his first love, and then it was as a “sad- 
der and a wiser man,” one who, suffering himself, sym- 
pathized deeply with the sufferings of others, particular- 
ly the wretched, the down-trodden, and the outcast. All 
honor to his memory for the touching and tender songs 
in which he poured out his noble and indignant soul, and 
which made him, above all the singers of his time, the 
laureate of the poor. Not to dilate longer.on this theme, 
upon which columns rather than paragraphs should be 
written, we will close with a delightful little lyric, which 
will never grow old while youth and love shall remain 
upon earth : 
BALLAD. 


It was not in the winter 

Our loving lot was cast ; 

It was the time of roses— 

We plucked them as we passed ! 


That churlish season never frowned 
On early lovers yet! 

Oh, no—the world was newly crowned 
With flowers when first we met. 


°T was twilight, and I bade you go, 
But still you held me fast; 
It was the time of roses— 





We plucked them as we passed! 


Mr. W. J. WIDDLETON has recently published a new 
edition of the “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” by the 
late Prof. Aytoun, who, we believe, was a descendant of 
the old Scottish poet, Sir Robert Ayton, “ who loves me,” 
said Ben Jonson to Drummond of Hawthornden. It may 
be questioned whether Prof. Aytoun was a poet in the 
true sense of the word, though it cannot be denied that 
he wrote very spirited and ringing verse. After Lord 
Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” there are no modern 
ballads we would so soon read as Prof. Aytoun’s “ Edin- 
burgh after Flodden,” “The Execution of Montrose,” 
“'The Heart of the Bruce,” and “The Old Scottish Cava- 
liers.” His miscellaneous poems, of which there are nine 
in Mr. Widdleton’s reprint, are not equal to them, though 
much above the average of magazine poetry. 

The spirit of the old epic and tragic poets no longer 
lives in Greece, “ yet there’s life in the old land yet,” as 
the rebel poet says of his Maryland, as may be gathered 
from the translation of Prof. Aytoun, which is more than 
surpassed by many modern Greek songs, especially those 
which celebrate the deeds of the Klephts, or bandits of 
Greece, a race of dare-devils pretty nearly extinct. One 
of these freebooter songs, the best, perhaps, of its class, 
may be found below: 


THE DEATH OF DEMETRIUS. 
Demetrius tells his men, 
In the sun’s setting light, 
Go, brave ones, to the water, 
And eat your bread to-night. 


But nephew dear, Lamprakes, 
Come sit beside me here; 
Put on my arms and use them, 

No kin of mine should fear! 


Here, take my sword, brave comrades, 
(I think you'll find it red !) 

And cut me down green branches, 
And spread them for my bed. 


Fetch a priest to confess me, 
While I am still alive ; 
Thirty years a soldier, 
A robber twenty-five. 


But now I feel Death coming, 
And I, my braves, must die. 
Make wide my tomb, remember, 





And Jet its roof be high, 











Give me room to load my musket, 
And stand erect to fight ! 

Be sure you leave a window, 
And leave it on the right, 


To entice the merry swallows, 
To bring the spring that way, 

And the nightingale to warble 
In the good month of May! 


Ir is not often that we receive so thoughtful and excel- 
lent a poem as this : 


GARDENER AND I. 
The breath of May comes warm, and yet 
My garden lies all brown and bare ; 
With hindering rains the sod is wet, 
Though woods and meads shine gree and fair. 


Th’ impatient spade thismorn I plied 
With heat at which the gardener smiled ; 
To match his practiced work I tried, 
And grew to failure reconciled. 
‘* Less haste, more speed,’ he seemed to say ; 
I could not quarrel with his smile ; 
It was the man’s own quiet way, 
And then I felt the truth the while. 
Ere to their least our shadows shrink, 
My toil upon the turf is done; 
I'm sitting on the terrace brink, 
He works as fast as he begun. 
I am no match for the swart man, 
With spade or hoe, in rival bout; 
He looks—‘“ Deny this, if you can,” 
And in his sleeve he laughs, no doubt, 
Is he the king, then, of us two, 
By sinews crowned o’er me to reign? 
No ; for I set him tasks to do, 
And he will sow my ground with grain, 
He thinks, perhaps, the while I sit, 
Or lie at length upon the bank, 
That brawn has much the best of it, 
And ought to.stamp the owner’s rank. 
He does not know how far I see 
Beyond those lines of curving blue ; 
And clearly scan far things that be, * 
As if I looked the mountains through. 
He.sees the sun come up at dawn, 
Above their rims, with ruddy face; 
And westward, as he travels on, 
His sturdy toil keeps equal pace. 
He could not tell me, should I ask, 
What scenes the red sun left behind, 
And harder still would be his task 
His hidden founts of light to find. 
He thinks I sleep within the shade, 
While o’er my sight its fringes fall ; 
Nor deems how Fancy plies her trade 
Most deftly in a darkened hall. 
His strength is best to break the clod, 
To fell the tree, to clear the soil ; 
I prize far more the subtle rod 
That points for me Earth’s secret spoil ; 
That bids the seas asunder roll, 
And spreads their hoards before mine eyes ; 
That metes the hills and central pole, 
And spans the breadths of azure skies. 
Come, gardener, try this rod of mine, 
And let us measure, side by side ; 
And if the smile shall still be thine, 
When we our skill have fairly tried, 


I'll own thee king, and will no more 
O’er sinews set the force of soul ; 

And he shall rule who served before, 
And round the earth the sun shall roll! 


OnE of the most desirable series of volumes ever pub- 
lished here is the new edition of the “ Works of Lord 
Macaulay,” announced -by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton 
and now on the eve of publication. There are no lack 
of American editions of this great writer, whose reputa- 
tion may almost be said to have been made in America, 
where he was read by thousands when he was scarcely 
known outside of his own circle in England. His “ Es- 
says” were collected in this country long before they 
saw the light in book-form elsewhere, the earliest edition, 
a Boston one, if we remember rightly, dating back some 
twenty or twenty-five years. It was in three twelvemo 
volumes, which were soon followed by an edition in oc. 
tavo, published in Philadelphia, by Hart, or Carey & 
Hart. A little later came the “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
from the same house, a slender volume, but richly freight- 
ed with traditions of the she-wolf’s brood, 

‘In the brave days of old.” 
It revealed the brilliant essayist in a new light as a poet 
of no mean order in his special walk of song—that of 
the ballad—in which he has no superior at the present 
time. Then came his crowning, and, alas! that we 
should write it, his unfinished work, the famous “ His" 
tory of England,” which was received with enthusiasm 
wherever the English language is read or spoken. It 
ran through many and large editions in America, the 





Harpers, we believe, publishing the earliest, a handsome 
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library edition, and Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
a 12mo edition, which led the Harpers to publish it 
in the same style, both houses trying to undersell each 
other by the mere force of cheapness, which could go no 
farther than the price of the volumes—forty cents 
There was also a Philadelphia edition, an edition by 
an Ann Street printer, and, for aught we know, an 
edition in Peoria, for circulation in the Rocky Moun- 


late Mr. Jas. G. Gregory. This collection, which has been 
re-edited by Mr. Alexander Smith, who knows,as much 
about American poetry as he does of Sanskrit, is running 
the gauntlet of the London weekly journals, which take 
it to be, what it is not, a fuir sample of American poetry. 
The Reader has sense enough to perceive that it is not 
judiciously made. 

“We are well aware,” it says, “of the difficulty in 


tains. The success of the “History of England” placed successfully accomplishing so thankless a task. Public 


Macaulay among the greatest writers of lis land and time. 


opinion is, of course, the sole guide to follow ; but we can 
hardly believe that this ‘one portable volume’ contains 


Of the English editions of this and other of his works precisely ‘those poems that have, by general acceptation, 
we need not speak, further than to say that no complete | become identified in the hearts of the people as the choic- 
edition existed until the present year, when it was issued | &St and noblest specimens of American national poetry. 


under the editorship of his sister, Lady Trevelyan, a beau- 


In the case of several authors, productions which are con- 
fessedly their finest have been omitted, and inferior pieces 


tiful but costly set of eight octavo volumes. This edition | substituted. Perhaps the most exquisite, and certainly 


is the one which Messrs. Hurd & Houghten are reprinting 


.|the most characteristic, short poem which Bryant ever 


cage ; 
in what we cannot but deem a better form than the origi- | Wrote, 18 one entitled ‘June.’ We regret that our space 


nal, viz., in crown octavos, of which there will be sixteen 


does not allow us to quote it here. Surely it might have 
found a place in ‘Golden Leaves’ in preference to ‘The 








orseventeen. The “ History of England,” which will fill | Fringed Gentian,’ which, though beautiful of its kind, is 
eight volumes, will be published in a few days, and the | not equally typical of theauthor. It should be the object 
remaining eight or nine volumes in the course of the of every editor to select exactly those productions which 


summer and fall. The text will be more perfect than 
that of any other American edition, containing as it does 
the author’s latest corrections and revisions. It will also 
contain what is not to be foundin the English edition, 
the letters which passed between Macaulay and the 
Bishop of Exeter regarding certain statements made by 


are the most decided examples of the peculiar genius of 
the poet. 


The critic then indulges ina few reflections concerning 
American poetry, of which he is more ignorant than Mr. 
Smith himself. We copy a paragraph as a literary curi- 
osity : 

“ With a few striking exceptions, transatlantic poetry 


Macaulay in the first chapter of his history respecting | and prose is little more than a re echo of what has come 
Archbishop Cranmer and the Church of England, or, to| from the pens of authors of the ‘old country.’ We do 
speak more exactly, a summary of the controversy | 20t mean to accuse American writers of plagiarism on 


between the historian and his churchly critic, and two 


English originals, but the same spirit inspires the pro- 
ductions ef both. The humor of Washington Irving has 


complete letters by the former, which appear to us unan-|aq close affinity to that of Addison; the mysteries 
swerable. The portrait of the original edition, a fine|and horrors in which the pages of Charles Brockden 
head of Macaulay in his prime, the work of Richmond, | Browne or Edgar Poe abound bear the impress of 


an English artist of repute, has been reengraved by| pa doliffe 








careful study of the works of Goodwin or Mrs. 
Bryant is a close copyist of the Spenserian 


Andrews, of Boston. Altogether the new edition of} stanza of Byron, and Mr. Longfellow will be best de- 
Macaulay is as good as it should be, being worthy alike | scribed by saying that he is an instance of what may be 
of the taste of the publishers and of the poet, essayist, expected from a judicious combination of Wordsworth 


and historian of whose genius it is the monument. 


and Cowper, not without a strong infusion of the spirit 
of the present laureate. In the future history of Ameri- 


Tu note below explains itself, and the wishes of its}can poetry we may, perhaps, expect to find something 


writer : 


To THE Epiror or THE RounD TABLE: 
I have endeavored to ascertain the origin of the fami 


different. It is possible that the late stirring political 
and military events, which have caused themselves to be 
felt throughout the length and breadth of the land, may 
]-| excite a novel and thoroughly national train of poetic 


iar saying, “ He will never set the river on fire,” and as | thought, and thus become an indigenous source of inspi- 
yet have not altogether satisfied myself regarding it. The|ration. At present, however, very few American bards 
phrase is so very common a one that possibly few if any | have been moved to sing the praises of their country ; 
have given a thought as to its origin, nor do I know of | ndeed, a glance at the titles of the poems in the collec- 


any reference to it in any work on familiar sayings. 


I | tion now before us wili rather conduce to the belief that, 


would beg leave, therefore, to call the attention of the | isjaa matter of choice, they prefer themes exclusively 
readers of THE RounD TABLE to it, in hopes of gaining | connected with the land of their ancestors. For illustra- 
some further light upon it not only for myself, but also| tions of American feeling, and for touches of American 


for any others who may have a curiosity regarding i 
. 5 g 


The phrase undoubtedly was first used in England, as the | such as are but comparatively little known to the Eng- 
localism of “He will never set the Thames on fire” is| lish public. The ‘Biglow Papers’ of Mr. Lowell, and 


more common even than the one here, about the “ North 


River.” In the course of some investigation made, the | most prominent exceptions. Paulding, one of the prin. 
following is a very plausible account of its origin, though | cipal American poets some thirty years ago, was the first 


I am unable to find corroborative testimony for its 


truth. It is said that in Yorkshire many years| ard of verse, and not to rely wholly for their ideas upon 
ago, before the application of machinery in mills for| English writers. He did not, however, illustrate his pre- 
sifting the fiour, it was the custom to send the flour| cept by example, and his exhortation seems to have had 
home unsifted. The process of sifting was done at| but slight effect.” 


home with a large-sieve, or, as this sieve was called 
in Yorkshire, a “temse” (pronounced same as the 


We had supposed that Bryant was moved to sing the 


Thames now). This temse was provided with a rim praises of his country, so far at least as regards her ex- 
which projected from the bottom of it and was worked | ternal features, and that Whittier had some claims to be 
over the mouth of a barrel, into which the flour was| considered an American poet, representing, as he does, 


sifted. An active fellow who worked hard not unfre 
quently set the rim of this temse on fire by force of 


the traditionary spirit of New England and the present 


friction against the rim of the flour-barrel, whereas a less memos SEA SARTER ANE ANH ‘Het We wrane male. 
active or lazy fellow would never be guilty of such an | t#ken, it seems. 


exhibition of hard work, so that, in fact, this employ- 
ment became a household test of a man’s willingness to 


The Spectator thinks better of Mr. Hows and his 


: ee : AEE rs 
work, as well as of his activity ; hence the attribute to anetione: It nes his foult, it says, “ that his ‘Golden 
any lazy man, or to one deficient in strength, of “He Leaves’ are but tipped with light from the early dawn, 
will never set the temse on fire.” This account is cer-| that the day has not yet risen upon America which shall 


tainly an ingenious, if not a true, solution to the origin of 
the saying of “ He will never set the Thames on fire ;” 


give birth to a Shakespeare, a Milton, or a Tennyson.” 


the substitution being a very easy one, of sound for ome, hannnnengennen at Sincere: _ ve Shriping 
sense, in a short course of time. To this point it is| Speaking of the Rev. Ralph Hoyt, and his “ World for 
which I would call the attention of the readers of Tun | Sale,” from which it quotes the couplet, 


RounD TaBLE; for the truth of this account rests alto- 
gether, I think, as to whether the word temse, in York- 
shire or anywhere else ia England, was or is synonymous 
with the present word sieve ; and further, if there is any 


** The best of all I still have left, 
My faith, my Bible, and my God,” 
it says: “ Mr. Hows, we think, might have paused before 


other solution which can be advanced for the origin of inserting the production of one who had learned so little 


the saying better than the one above. W.ELF 
New York, May 5, 1866 


FOREIGN. 


of the first elements of harmony as not to recognize that 
there is a discord in his thought for which no mere ver- 
sification can atone.” Others are mentioned with praise, 
as Mr. Winter, for instance, whose tender poem, “ After 


THE reprinting of American books is rapidly becoming All,” is copied in full, as having the true ring. 


the fashion in England, and, like most fashions, it appears 


We have no great opinion of American poetry, but 


to be regulated by no known law. We can understand| W® are certain that it would not be diflicult to select 
why Hawthorne is reprinted there, and Longfellow, and | ftom it a much better and a much larger volume than 
Lowell, and Bryant; but that similar honors should be | that of Prof. Hows—a volume which would satisfy the 
paid to Artemas Ward, Orpheus C. Kerr, Major Jack English critics that our poets are not a whit behind theirs, 
Downing, and the rest of the fraternity of budding and | With the exception, of course, of Tennyson and Brown. 
withered wits, passes our comprehension. Equally ab-|ing- All that the American poets need in England is that 
surd is the reprint of “ Golden Leaves from the American | “74 @vis—a good editor. 


Pocts,” an indifferent volume of selections edited by Prof. 


THE seventy-seventh anniversary dinner of the Royal 








J. W. 8, Hows, and published a year or two since by the| Literary Fund came off in London on the 2d of May, 


~ 


Lord Houghton taking the chair. Among the stewards 
present were the Rev. Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury, 
Mr. G. L. Craik, the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Mr. Coventry Patmore, Mr. John Ruskin, 
Prof. Tyndall, and Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

ONE of the old book-dealers of London has among his 
stock a copy of two letters, privately reprinted by Words. 
worth from the Morning Post in a twelvemo volume, 
on the fly-leaf of which he wrote: 

“A relative of mine, about thirty years older than my 
self, being congratulated on the great advantage she 
must have had in being brought up in the romantic 
county of Cumberland, said, ‘Don’t think about it ; when 
I was young there were no lakes and mountains.’” 

The date on the fly-leaf is “Rydal Mount, Aug. 18, 
1845.” 





t.| life, we must chiefly turn to the earliest authors, or to 
the ‘ Tales’ in the hexameter of Mr. Longfellow, are the 


to interest his countrymen to raise some national stand- 


WE copied a week or two since a charming rain-poem 
from Mr. Griffith’s “ Idyls from the Sanskrit.” We give 
| another below : 
MOTHER AND SON. 

Soon as the tents were reached, each royal chief 
Found his sad widowed mother, bowed by grief; 

Like two fond creepers, left to pine alone, 

Dead the fair tree round which their arms were thrown. 
Then, as, in tender love, each hero prest 

His long-lost mother to his throbbing breast, 

Scarce could her eyes, with long, long weeping dim, 

See through her gushing tears, see even him ; 

But, as he fell upon her neck, she smiled, 

And by his touch the mother knew her child. 


| THE best of all Cooper's characters, Leatler Stocking, 
\is doing duty on the French stage as Bas de Cuir, ina 
play of that name lately produced at the Theatre de la 
Gaété. 

Mr. 8S. P. Avery, of this city, has lately published a 
work descriptive of the new building of the National 
Academy of Design, with especial reference to its deec 
rative sculpture. It is illustrated with fifteen photo. 
graphic views by Maurice Stadtfeld, the text being far. 
nished by Mr. P. B. Wight, architect of the building. 
The edition, which is limited to one hundred copies in 
folio, will be sold by subscription, at the rate of fifteen 
dollars a copy in half morocco. 








PERSONAL. 

Mk. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, the veteran artist, for 
whose benefit a testimonial is on foot in England, has re- 
ceived the homage of French art and literature in the 
matter by the subscriptions of MM. Doré and Nadar and 
MM. Fourier and Michel. 


Mr. GronrGE R. JESSE, who has lately published a pair 
of volumes on “ The British Dogs,” is the son of Edward 
Jesse, the English naturalist, who published, twenty 
years ago, “ Anecdotes of Dogs,” a book often reprinted. 

M. ErNEst RENAN has lately published “ Les Apé- 
tres,” the second volume of his great work, of which the 
“Vie de Jésus” was the first installment. Its sale, so 
far, has not been equal to that of its predecessor, an ex- 
planation of which fact is given by the Hvénement in the 
words of the old proverb: “Il est mieux de s’attaquer 
au bon Dieu qu’ a ses saints.” 

Mr. WILLIAM JACKSON, mentioned in Mr, Smiles’s 
“Self Help,’ republished here by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, died recently in Bradford, at the age of fifty. A 
self-taught musician, he gained a fair amount of reputa- 
tion by his “ Deliverance of Israel” and “ The Year.” 

Mr. CurnbBenr BEDE, alias the Rev. Mr. Bradley, has 
the honor of seeing his “ Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green ” in its nineteenth edition, a degree of popularity 
not yet reached by Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 

Herr Humpurg, a Berlin bookseller, has recently got 
& month in prison for publishing a German translation 
of “ Pauvre France,” a libel on the Emperor Napoleon. 

Mus. ALFRED GATTY, a favorite juvenile writer, has 
just started a new children’s periodical, entitled “Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine.” 

Mr. Cyrus Repp1neG, the real editor of the “ New 
Monthly ” while it was under the management of Camp- 
bell, contributes to the present number of that magazine 
a paper on “ Fenianism.” 

Miss BLANCHE MARRYATT, a daughter of the sea nov- 
elist, has an article in the May number of “ Bentley’ 
Miscellany ”, on “Briars and Thorns.” Her sister, Mrs. 
Ross Church, is a novelist of considerable talent, 4% 
may be seen by her latest effort, “Woman against 
Woman,” recently published by Loring, of Boston. 

Mr. Joun Hannrison, of the London Library, has ia 
preparation a memoir of Mr. John Black, who edited the 
Morning Chronicle for several years. 

Tux late Dr. Keble, the author of “ The Christian Year,” 
‘whose death we announced a week or two since, is likely 
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to be remembered by scholars through a memorial on his 
behalf, the object of which is a new college at Oxford 
bearing his name. 

Mn. A. W. THAYER, our consul at Triest, has just pub- 
lished at Berlin the first volume of a “ Life of Beethoven,” 
upon which he has been engaged for the last fifteen years, 

Tue Archbishop of Paris lately paid a visit to M. 
de Pressensé, the Protestant minister, the author of a 
“ Life of Christ” in reply to M. Renan, to thank him for 
his defense of the New Testament. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. APPLETON & Co. announce: “Geography of the 
Holy Land,” by Carl Ritter; “Recent British Philos- 
ophy,” by David Masson ; “ Conversion of the Northern 
Nations,” by Charles Merivale ; “ Annual Cyclopedia for 
1865 ;’ “ Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,” by Miss Yonge, au- 
thor of the “ Heir of Redclyffe ;” “Life of Andrew John. 
son, President of the United States,” by a Southerner ; 
“Brevity and Brilliancy in Chess,” by M. J. Hazeltine ; 
“Office of the Holy Communion,” by Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D.; “Sermons on Various Subjects,” by 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D.; “Manual of Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric,” by Alexander Baine, professor in 
the University of Aberdeen, edited by G. P. Quacken- 
bos; “Sherbrooke,” by H. B. G., author of “ Madge ;” 
“Divine Life in Man,” by James Baldwin Brown ; “ Ex- 
odus and Pilgrimage of the Children of Israel,” by the 
same author; “ Home Life,” by the same author; “Old 
Testament History,” by William Smith, LL.D.; “ Har- 
monies of Nature and Unity of Creation,” by Dr. George 
Hartwig. 











eee. 


ABOUT LANDSCAPES AT THE ACADEMY. 

YEAR after year landscape painting is beautifully and 
variedly illustrated by American artists. Our landscap- 
ists are the most active and best understood of our paint- 
ers, and they give us the most perfect art and the most 
attractive pictures. And our public is too little ad- 
vanced in knowledge or love of art to encourage any 
form of it save that which, being nearest to its level, re- 
quires the least thought to appreciate it. Landscapes 
are for the pleasure of the eye, excite our curiosity and 
appeal to us by our memories of nature. We have al- 
most every form of landscape art, beginning with the 
careful study of insignificant material, meant merely to 
exercise or display the painter’s power of imitation, then 
the commonplace description, then the simple poetic 
theme, then the masterpiece of fresh observation and 
sustained study, then the splendid poetry and perfect art 
of the first of American landscape painters, Mr. 8. R. 
Gifford. All temperaments and all prejudices are met 
and satisfied by the rank and file of American landscape 
painters 

In the present exhibition at the Academy, Mr. 8. R. 
Gifford maintains himself without apparent effort in the 
first place among our landscapists—a place which he 
won for himself several years ago by the intense and 
startling picture called “‘T'wilight in the Kaatskills,” 
the masterpiece of a former Academy exhibition. 

Mr. Gifford exposes two pictures, “ October Afternoon” 
and “Hunter Mountain Twilight ;’ the latter we con- 
sider as the most original, and the best manifestation of 
his supreme and distinguished genius. It is such a de- 
lightful sensation to enjoy unreservedly and to admire 
without restraint, that we are personally grateful to Mr. 
Gifford for the perfection of his art and the beauty of his 
themes ; his art satisfies our critical sense and his sub- 
jects gratify our loveof the beautiful. 

“Hunter Mountain” is one of Mr. Gifford’s master- 
pieces ; it shows the refinement of his touch, the depth 
of his tones, the delicate strength and flowing beauty of 
his drawing, and the ease with which he renders solemn 
and striking aspects of nature ; and, better than all, how 
well he is penetrated with the spirit of his subject, how 
completely he gives himself to nature and makes his art 
merely a lucid medium of expression. But in art Gif- 
ford is not what we call a man of ideas. He is a rman 
who receives impressions and who takes hold of the 
leading traits of nature. He is too much of a painter, 
too perfect an artist, to be a man of ideas; men of ideas 
always give us less perfect art, are content with sugges- 
tions and show greatness with fragments; but Gifford is 
an artist, he exacts completeness and is disturbed by a 
faulty or half-communicated story. In looking at his 
work we cannot say what he thought, but we know 
what impressed him, and we are sure he has seen his 
subject in its largest relations. 

The marvelous painting {of the mountain in Mr. Gif- 


ford’s picture is without anything to match it in the 
whole range of American art. It is wonderful in color, 
in form, in effect. You will remark the union of strength, 
of endurance, of largeness of form with gracefully flow- 
ing and delicately drawn lines, and you will observe how 
certain, how perfect, is the gradation of color from the 
flank of the mountain to the far off peaks. This most 
solemn picture is the finest example of landscape art in 
the Academy. Where another painter would have been 
rank and violent in rendering the blue of the mountain 
opposed to the lemon color of the sky, Mr. Gifford is in- 
tense and entirely free from rawness or harshness of tint. 
His color has what painters call quality. The work be- 
longs to the highest class, and therefore makes these re- 
flections apropos of the painting of the work the least 
indication of its extraordinary merit. You will be 
moved deepest by the impressive silentness of the hour, 
the vast mountain, couchant under a clear and brilliant 
sky, and resting there as if from the beginning of the 
world; through the gloom of coming night behold its 
mighty and worn sides, its gorges filled by dense and 
monotonous shadows, and the long lines of its firm foun- 
dations !—truly a large, noble mountain form, exquisite 
in the precision and symmetry of its outline, yet produc- 
ing the impression of great size and solidity. 


Mr. C. C. Griswold is represented by a picture novel in 
subject, studied in manner, entitled “The Last of the 
Ice.” We remark the fresh observation of nature and 
the well considered and faithful work which Mr. Gris- 
wold’s picture makes apparent. We object to the 
methodic manner, the fixedness of spirit, and the mo- 
notony of his painting, both in its color and execution ; 
but we believe Mr. Griswold’s work is true; that it is 
expressive we know, and we have to congratulate him 
for the ability with which for the last three years he has 
kept himself above the commonplace in a branch of art 
where novelty of subject and excellence in painting seem 
so rare and so difficult. 

Mr. Griswold’s picture, however, fails to awaken any 
enthusiasm because it seems to have been painted in a 
very unsympathetic and calculating mood. Itis justone 
of those pictures that, indicating excellent judgment and 
the’ most upright intentions with nature, commands our 
respect but fails to engage our feelings. With the least 
touch of genius, with alittle abandon, a spirit more fully 
penetrated by the moving forces rather than the fixed 
facts of nature, Mr. Griswold’s “ Last of the Ice” would 
have been full of vague suggestion and mysterious, shiv- 
ering, intangible influences. We however accept the 
picture as it is, grateful that one of our youngest men is 
expable of so much, and those that look at it with us can 
very easily supply what the painter allowed to escape— 
that is, the impression of change, of movement, which 
belongs to every vaporous phase of nature. 


We have to warn Mr. Griswold against his tendency to 
what we may call tightness of manner and monotony of 
color, and suggest that he correct, if possible, the set, 
concise, inflexible temper of his talent. It is dangerous 
for a young painter to be confirmed in traits which be- 
long to maturity, for he becomes mannered and weari- 
some, and he wrecks himself because of the obduracy of 
his nature. 


Mr. Homer D. Martin is very happily represented by a 
picture entitled “Saranac River,” placed in the west 
gallery. Itis the best piece of painting Mr. Martin has as 
yet given us; its theme is very freshand lovely, and the 
picture has the charm of the subject—a placid river push- 
ing its way through the profusion and decay and scatter- 
ed vegetation of the wilderness. In the three pictures 
which Mr. Martin has exposed at the last three exhi- 
bitions of the Academy we have had nothing like repeti- 
tion or monotony, but a union of delicacy and vigor in 
his work. He is one of the few rising landscape paint- 
ers who has a purpose beyond that of mere art, or the 
making of pictures. Painters whose themes are more 
trite, or painters that have a greater love for the expres- 
sion of their subject than for the subject itself, may 
accuse Mr. Martin of painting in a manner too loose and 
vague, but to us this is the very charm of his pictures ; 
and whether his work be called a study, a sketch, a hint, 
or a suggestion, it is distinguished by something not to 
be seen in the works of his brother painters, and it is 
far better than the pretty or trite works of more produc- 
tive and better known artists. We have no other land- 
scape painter among the rising men who can point to 
three more varied and suggestive pictures as the work 
of three years than Mr. Martin’s grim picture of “The 
White Mountains,” the vision-like beauty of his moun- 
tain picture of last year, and the tenderness and sweet- 
ness of “ Saranac River” in the present exhibition. 

We do not deem it necessary to write at length about 





other noteworthy landscapes at the Academy. Some of 


them, excellent works, fail to engage our attention; other 
works we simply admire. 

It is generally conceded iat Mr. Whittredge exposes 
a beautiful picture and is most worthily represented by 
that called “The Autumn Woods ;” that Mr. McEntee has 
advanced and is effective but not delicate in the manipula- 
tion of his brilliant picture on the north side of the south 
gallery; that Mr. Brevoort is graphic and cheerful in his 
breezy landscape ; that Mr. Bristol has advanced; that Mr. 
Hubbard, as usual, is pleasing and free from pretension. 

Mr. Shattuck is represented by an agreeable but inex- 
pressive picturein the west gallery, well painted certainly, 
and Mr. Wynant exhibits several striking pictures, man~ 
nered and too much like works from Diisseldorf. Mr. Par- 
ton exposes an admirable stutly in the west gallery ;.Mr- 
Kensett two characteristic pictures in the east gallery. 

The lamented Suydam is represented by two very per- 
fect little pictures of the coast—moon rising over the sea— 
exquisite in tone and poetic in feeling; pictures that charm 
us as music charms us, and to be thought of as a sweet, sad 
memory. E. B. 








ADDRESSES OF ARTISTS. 


In the following registry, which we shall continue from 
time to time, will be found as precise information as we 
have been able to obtain with regard to the intended 
movements of the artists for the coming summer. We 
shall give the exact addresses of such artists as may have 
any fixed residences during the summer recess. Some of 
the more enterprising of them will be beyond the bounds 
of civilization for awhile, but, with regard to the general 
whereabouts of these, we purpose to furnish our readers 
with such occasional information as we can collect. 

At the date of the present writing, W. Whittredge has 
nearly completed his arrangements for an extended jour- 
ney to the territories of the far West. He accompanies 
the expedition under command of General Pope, and 
will probably make his way well down into New Mex- 
ico, and to the edge of the Arizona country, now made 
so hot by the treacherous Apaches. 

Regis Gignoux, who is now at work on a fine picture 
of White Mountain scenery, will probably pass a part 
of the summer season in the Adirondacks. 

A card upon the door of Mr. Church’s studio informs 
us that the artist has gone out of town for the season, 
and that his address is “ Hudson, N. Y.” 

S. R. Gifford was out of town when we called upon 
him, but we understand that the Adirondack region is 
likely to be his place of retreat for the summer. 

Albert Bierstadt will pass most of the summer at Irv- 
ington, “up the river,” where he has a large and com- 
modious studio, and can enjoy the advantage of refresh- 
ing glimpses of mountain light and shade. 

W. Hart intends to make the Adirondacks his place of 
sojourn for the summer. Elizabethtown will be his ad- 
dress. Mr. Hart is now at work upon. several pictures 
of pastoral scenery among the hills of Vermont. 

R. W. Hubbard is likely to take up his residence for 
the season at Lake George. He is now, we believe, on a 
trip to Orient, L. I., in company with S. R. Gifford. 

W. S. Haseltine has just taken his departure for 
Europe, where he intends to remain for two years, at 
least. 

It is likely that William Bradford, whose picture, 
“Crushed in the Ice,” is now attracting so much atten- 
tion at the Somerville Gallery, will revisit the coast of 
Labrador during the coming summer. Mr. Bradford 
has passed three successive summers in those rugged 
regions, already. 

W. J. Hennessy intends making his headquarters at 
Lake George during a portion of the summer. 

Launt Thompson, the sculptor, is about to set up his 
studio for the summer at Milford, Pennsylvania. He 
will make frequent visits, however, to his town studio, 
where there is generally no lack of work in progress. 

Jervis McEntee has just gone to his usual summejy 
quarters, at Rondout, on the Hudson. 

W. Homer, whose capital character picture from the 
war is so much admired at the Academy, remains. for 
most of the summer at Belmont, Massachusetts. 

E. Leutze will probably pass a portion of the summer 
in the neighborhood of some of the memorable battle- 
fields of the late war. 

Louis Lang does not leave town before the middie of 
July, after which his headquarters, for awhile, will be at 
Darien, Connecticut. 

Homer Martin has bought a farm in the Adirondacks, 
on which he intends to reside during the summer months. 

J. P. Hows, so well known by his illustrations of popu- 
lar poetry, also goes to the Adirondacks. 

Marcus Waterman retires for the season to his home 





at Providence, R. I. 
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WANTED—A NEW YORK MUDIE, 


ik is equally remarkable and discreditable that in a 

city like New York the reading of new and fresh 
books should be, except to those who have the means 
of purchasing them, practically a forbidden luxury. 
Probably no city in the United States is so poorly 
provided with libraries accessible to the general pub- 
lic. The books in the Astor Library cannot be taken 
from the building. The Mercantile Library, indeed, 
is an important and valuable institution. It does 
much, doubtless, to foster a love for reading, and to 
gratify the taste for it. But among its thousands of 
subscribers there are, of course, numerous competitors 
for every fresh book which is introduced into the 
library, and a subscriber desirous of reading a par- 
ticular work may obtain it in the course of six 
months, or he may not. Of some works three or 
four copies are purchased, but this is very inade- 
quate to supply the wants of the hundreds, perhaps, 
who may be desirous of reading them. The Socicty 
Library is very good, so far as it goes; but it does not 
aim to keep up with all the current publications. 

In other cities the public collections are supple- 
mented by circulating libraries, established by pri- 
vate enterprise; but New York, so far as we have 
been able to learn, has no circulating libraries, good, 
bad, or indifferent. With a population bordering 
upon a million, one library of less than a hundred 
thousand volumes is considered sufficient to supply 
with reading matter the tens of thousands whose 
means will not permit them to purchase the forty or 
fifty volumes annually which they may have the time 
and inclination to read. Comparing New York with 
Boston in this regard, the advantage will be found to 
rest decidedly with the latter city. The Boston Pub- 
lic Library probably exceeds in size the Mercantile 
Library of New York. Its advantages are freely ex- 
tended to all residents of fourteen years old and up- 
wards, thus benefiting a class, by no means small, to 
whom even the moderate fee charged by the New 
York institution would operate asa prohibition. The 
Atheneum Library, though very large, is exclusive, 
and of little value to the general public. But there are 
at least three circulating libraries sufficiently large to 
deserve mention. At either of these a moderate fee 
will procure the perusal of any one out of a large 
collection of volumes, without the cumbrous prelim- 
inary of an annual membership. At the head of the 
Boston circulating libraries undoubtedly stands Lor- 
ing’s. Here large numbers of every book likely to 
‘prove popular are at once added, so that there necd 
be no vexatious waiting on the part of those desirous 
of obtaining them. The number of copies of a single 
book thus made accessible to the general public often 
ranges from one hundred to three hundred. These 
are let out at the moderate charge of two cents per 
day. It will at once be seen what advantages this 
private enterprise has over any public library in the 
way of providing fresh reading for the million. 

“Most of the readers of this article are probably 
aware that the most complete private circulating 
library in the world is Mudie’s, in London. Here a 
first-class subscription of a guinea per annum gives 
the subscriber a right to take out the newest books, 
Half that sum gives him his choice among those 
which have lost their first freshness. A country sub- 





scriber, paying five guineas annually, may have 
fifteen new volumes scnt him at one time, to be re- 
newed as often as he requires. If he is content with 
older volumes, he may receive twenty-five volumes at 
atime. Thus Mudie’s patronage, through his varied 
and liberal arrangements, extends throughout the 
kingdom, and the number of copies of any new 
work which he finds it necessary to add to his library 
naturally makes him a power among the publishers, 
so that his favor may do much to assure the success 
of even an. indifferent book. When a book is old 
enough to be superseded by other novelties, he with- 
draws the greater number of copies, and sells them 
at reduced rates to book-clubs, town and village 
libraries, and private individuals. Thus he is able to 
make his plan profitable to himself as well as a great 
accommodation to the public. His city arrange- 
ments include the employment of a number of library 
messengers who call on appointed days in every part 
of London and the immediate neighborhood. We 
believe that Mr. Loring, who aspires to make his 
library a Boston Mudie’s, has adopted most of the 
minor details which have been enumerated in the 
account of his London prototype. 

The question naturally arises, Is there no bookseller 
in New York enterprising enough to set about sup- 
plying so obvious and glaring a literary want? If 
one can be found bold enough to establish a library 
on a sufficiently liberal scale there is every reason to 
believe that he will be sustained. The number of 
readers will be multiplied three or fourfold. Nor is 
there reason to apprehend that the sale of new books 
will be diminished. This, if true, would operate 
against the establishment of all libraries. Let books 
be made as accessible as possible to those who are 
not in the habit of purchasing them, and the class 
among whom the demand exists will be increased. 








QUACK EDUCATION. 


aE latest device for opening a royal road to Jearn- 

ing is “ object teaching,” which—like Bottom’s 
Dream, so called “ because it had no bottom ”—ap- 
parently derives its title from the fact that it is pur- 
suit without any ascertained object. But it has as- 
tounding results. After months of it, you shall find 
your child unable to read or write, and utterly inno- 
cent of the multiplication table; but he has mastered 
the “ elementary sounds,” can draw triangles and par- 
allelograms, and set forth the properties thereof. He 
cannot spell his name; but if you allude to green as 
a color, he will assure you that it is only a secondary 
color, overwhelm you with the rudiments of optics, and 
beg fora prism that he may expound refraction. He is 
exuberant with unsuspected physiological lore, and 
takes you aback with the names of your bones and posi- 
tion of the various organs. He destroys your appetite 
at meals by unpleasant information respecting the com- 
position of your food and the prevalence of trichini- 
asis. He demolishes your parlor ornaments with 
boomerangs, and your windows by experimental 
study of the principles of incidence and reflection. 
He wishes bean-bags, Indian clubs, and a trapeze, 
that he may practice home gymnastics; and a 
“pen” out of doors, that he may relapse into bar- 
barism in “sun-baths,” as counseled by Dr. Dio 
Lewis. He is an orator before he can read; can map 
the world in variegated crayons before he can put 
the names of its nations upon his slate; is learned 
in chemistry, physiology, telegraphing, arts and sci- 
ences innumerable, before he knows his alphabet ; is, 
in short, an Admirable Crichton before he is qualified 
to graduate from an old style district school. Nice 
as it all seems, suspicion gradually dawns upon the 
observant spectator. It early becomes obvious that 
however geography, surveying, physics, and zoology 
may thrive under the stimulus of “ objects,” history, 
language, and other subjects not susceptible thereof 
make little progress, Your infant phenomenon may 
win laurels in an examination adroitly adapted by 
his teacher to his capacity of display, but he bids 
fair to stand confessed a booby in ordinary life. 
“Objects” will turn out to be but poor help when ap- 
plied to hic, hac, hoc and rinta, tipw, térvpa; and have 
but a remote connection with ledgers, Blackstone, 
and the early Fathers, though they may accord well 
enough with machinery, architecture, surgery, or dil- 
ettanteism. 





Like every other extravagance, this new absurdity 
started with legitimate premises. It was well enough 
to infuse into children’s minds a spirit of investiga- 
tion, analysis, and inquiry; and the object teachers 
argue, like Mrs. Jarley, their possession of the origin- 
al and only means of doing so. Incompetent hands, 
and conducted with moderation and discretion, the 
object” system might be beneficial; but it has been 
appropriated by that class of educational mounte. 
banks and impostors which clusters about second- 
rate normal schools, promulgates its empiricisms in 
mutual admiration conventions, and is deluging the 
country with half-educated “normal graduates,” the 
living evidence of the danger of a little learning, 


Under these auspices there is no perception of the . 


true capabilities of the study, which is valued chiefly 
as an attractive addition to those delusive public ex- 
aminations which have the various advantages of 
gratuitously advertising schools and their teachers, 
of imposing upon their patrons a belief that their 
children’s proficiency in their studies is commensu- 
rate with their readiness of response to previously 
“crammed” interrogations, and of rendering the 
children themselves bold, superficial, and deccvitful, 
Such is object teaching as now practiced, 








IS THE MINISTRY DECLINING? 


‘THERE is a painful contrast between the advance 

of the ministry and that of other learned profes- 
sions. In the pulpit more than in any other quarter 
we have aright to look for the master minds and 
strongest intellectual efforts of the day. The genius 
and labor devoted to the church ought to be of a far 
higher order than those lavished upon art and science 
and literature and politics and the other studies of 
men. It is, therefore, alarming to examine the real 
condition of the clergy; to see three-fourths of our 
pulpits filled with persons who would fall below me- 
diocrity in any other pursuit; to hear from them 
utterances so feeble, so crude, so undignified, so utterly 
puerile and contemptible, that if they proceeded from 
the lecturer’s desk or the professor’s chair they would 
fall upon empty walls; and to turn away from them 
without having received a new thought, unless it be 
one of indignation at the insult to the intelligence of 
the community. 

Observant men, however reluctant they may be 
to acknowledge it, cannot deny that this is the 
prevalent state of things. The religious commu- 
nity is in a state of stupefied alarm ut beholding the 
advance of irreligion, and at the painful conscious- 
ness that truth finds few champions whom its assail- 
ants are not able to rout ignominiously. Theological 


schools welcome students with scarce a question of 


their fitness for the duties of the ministry ; that the 
pages of their catalogues may not be bare, they re- 
cruit their classes from such material as would pass 
muster in no other profession; and they send forth 
their graduates after purely formal examinations which 
are a bagatelle compared with those of any college or 
professional school of standing. While many clergy- 
men—but no churches—offer honorable exceptions to 
these generalities, it cannot be gainsayed that, asa 
body, their profession falls short of the average intelli- 
gence of the educated public. 

For this decline in the church we must look to 
different causes from those which have produced sim- 
ilar effects in other countries. There is nothing in 
the American ministry of the luxury and worldliness 
that the union of church and state has engendered 
in England; there is nothing here of that preference 
of unreasoning ignorance and unquestioning obse- 
quiousness which, in Roman Catholic countries, are 
essential attributes of an organization designed for 
the aggrandizement of the papacy. Though there 
are individual churches among us which profess to 
consider a course of preparation undesirable and 
rather pride themselves upon the uncouth ignorance 
of their pastors, these naturally find support among 
the less intelligent orders of society, and cannot be 
considered as representative of the church at large, 
which doubtless is sincerely anxious for the ablest 
and most efficient ministry it can command. The 
fault lies with the public. In its parsimonious sup- 
port of the clergy is to be found the cause why they 
have deteriorated to a point where many of them are 





worth no more than the contemptible salaries they 
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command. Such a deterioration is inevitable. It is 
impossible that men of culture and refined taste—and 
such clergymen should be—can support themselves 
and their families upon the salaries they receive. 
Hence men of this class have been driven into pro- 
fessional life, and their places filled in what manner 
we all know. Those upon whom an inflexible 
sense of duty has prevailed, in spite of such pros- 
pects, to devote themselves to the church, soon be- 
come hopelessly dejected, their temperament is so 
changed that they lose the capability for good they 
originally possessed, and themselves live on from day 
to day a purposeless and almost useless life. Others 
there are who, disdaining to abandon the cause they 
have espoused, have the resolution to persist in it, to 
battle bravely with want and trial, to discharge as 
they best may the duties of their high calling, draw- 
ing from other employments the support their pro- 
fession ought to provide, and withdrawing from it 
the time and study it needs. 

We cannot get away from the fact that the laity 
are grossly wanting in their duty to the church, to 
the community, and to themselves. Men would not 
dare in their own interests to act with such contempti- 
ble penuriousness. They would recognize the folly 
of looking for good service in return for the least 
possible outlay. It is too obvious a truth to be in- 
sisted upon, that a man who spends the week in 
struggles to make both ends meet, or is oppressed by 
fears lest he cannot satisfy his butcher and baker, can 
be neither in the condition of mind nor of body to 
discharge the duties of the pulpit; that one who is 
forced to derive a livelihood from his pen or from a 
school can have no leisure to prepare the services de- 
manded of him. Men ever so able must inevitably 
be dwarfed and broken under such an ordeal. Those 
who have talents and ambition will never subject 
themselves to it, unless actuated by a rare sense of 
duty, and such a spirit of self-abnegation as to re- 
sign the position those qualities would command 
elsewhere. Hence the ministry is deprived of the 
class of men vitally essential to the church. Hence, 
too, it is filled with the inefficient race that brings 
discredit and ridicule not only on itself, but on 
religion, 

While the sordid, money-seeking spirit of the day 
is thus mainly at fault for the declining influence of 
the church, and the consequent apathy as to its in- 
terests, its own traditional customs contribute not a 
little to the same end. Every church exacts from its 
ministers a superhuman amount of labor, and lays 
upon them tasks under which flesh and blood and brain 
must succumb, In England they are already become 
aware that one sermon per week is as much as an or- 
dinary pastor can do justice to, or an ordinary con- 
gregation digest. Here the clergy would lighten 
their own labor, relieve their congregations of intol- 
erable inflictions, and vastly increase their number, if 
they would substitute the strong meat of a well-pre- 
pared, half-hour sermon for the disjointed weakness 
diffused through the three painful periods that return 
every week to the discomfiture of the much-enduring 
church-goer. 





THE IRISH NUISANCE, 

HE American people are in a fair way to become 
thoroughly disgusted with the Irish. They have 
become so much of a pest of late that there is left but 
little real sympathy with their movements. Now 
and then an Irishman has brought credit to himself 
and to our country by his genius and merits ; but be- 
yond their aid in assisting to build rickety railroads 
and in distracting housekeepers, the masses have been 
little more than a burden. They have filled the coun- 
try with gin shops, have helped to distribute the 
favors of small-pox, have filled the alms-houses with 
illegitimate children, have furnished a few unprinci- 
pled scribblers for the newspapers, have been at the 
bottom of nearly every brawl and shameless fight that 
has disgraced our citics, and have become the disturb- 

ers of Sabbath quiet in every part of the land. 
But the latter-day nonsense of Fenianism has ren 
“dered theni more repulsive than ever, They have 
made a more absurd display of themselves during 
the rage of this cat-and-mice squabble than any people 
on the face of the earth ever made before. They have 


meetings, have hired “ mansions” for their headquar- 
ters, have issued bonds, and have got together about 
enough money to feather the pockets of the leaders. 
For the last six months the Irish pipe has been exhal- 
ing the most nauseating odor that ever came from even 
a smoky son of Erin: Pow-wow meetings have been 
held in attic halls and in the rear of gin shops, and 
decent people have had inflicted upon them long re- 
ports of so-called Fenians. The aborigines who swung 
their tomahawksin the forests of the wildest part of the 
West never danced more absurdly around a wampum 
string than have the Irish in their Fenian bugaboos. 
A few second-rate men assumed the executive part of 
the affair, and kindly took charge of the funds. 
Irish girls and Irish laborers were swindled out of 
hard-earned money, and for it all there is nothing to 
show but well-smoked pipes, empty whisky flasks, and 
paper bonds which are in somebody’s pockets. 

To crown all, when the bubble was just collapsing, 
a man of no earthly account, by the name of Stephens, 
stepped upon the dock and was welcomed by his 
brother pipes as a conquering chieftain. There were 
“committees” to receive him, and he was permitted 
to have respectable quarters in a Broadway hotel, 
while the green flag was given to the breeze in honor 
of the heroic pipe. Since then it has been one con- 
tinued hullabaloo about this man Stephens and his 
satellites, In fact the Irish have monopolized public 
attention with their brag and bluster until the people 
are pretty decidedly disgusted with them. If 
Stephens was a man of any moment, or if his satel- 
lites in this country were men of any account, the pub- 
lic patience might not be so nearly exhausted. But 
Stephens is an adventurer, with no possible merits 
to entitle him to the name of liberator, and his fol- 
lowers are of about the same stamp. The liberation 
of Ireland is one thing; a Fenian bubble is another. 
If, however, the pest cannot be abated until a little 
more money has been wheedled out of the green ones 
in kitchens and laundries, we beg of these fellows to 
remove their field of operations to their own congen- 
ial soil. The Irish are surely bent upon “ liberating” 
something. If it should prove to be their native heath, 
we hope they may be induced to return thereto and 
raise cabbages and onions for the Dublin market. 








MR. TILTON’S ANXIETY. 

Pus recent strong-minded women’s appeal to Con_ 

gress for enfranchisement adds nothing to the 
well-known argument on the subject, unless the al- 
ready enfranchised are likely to be moved by a pas- 
sage in Mr. Sumner’s “ inexhaustible speech” on 
the suffrage question, which reads: “The ballot is 
the columbiad of our political life, and every cit- 
izen who has it is a full-armed monitor.” This 
consideration, we confess, fails to convince us; nor 
do we believe that the voters of the country will 
incline favorably toward a proposition which should 
necessitate their union for life with ‘“‘a full-armed 
monitor,” or their retiring to rest nightly with a 
“ columbiad.” 

There is every prospect that this women’s suffrage 
question will attain to the rank of a settled mania. 
The clique of impracticable philanthropists whose 
lives have hitherto been engrossed in the slavery 
question will be turned loose on the community as 
soon as the Johnson-Stevens war is concluded, and 
nothing better calculated to please them than this is 
likely to present itself. The name of John Stuart 
Mill has, in a measure, lent the novel attribute of re- 
spectability to the thing; and the Beecher family 
have evinced through the magazines and pseudo-re- 
ligious weeklies their disposition to embark in the 
cohgenial crusade. Thus officered, the rank and file 
can be readily recruited from the vegetarians, spirit- 
ualists, bloomers, amalgamationists, and other dis- 
ciples of disreputable isms ; so that it is probable the 
novelty hunters, during the years of public quiet 
which are likely to ensuc, will push the female suf- 
frage question vigorously. So long as it lasts, how- 
ever, the thing cannot be otherwise than a deep mor- 
tification to all decent women, and Congress ought 
not to permit any mistaken notion of courtesy or 
good nature to prevail upon them to countenance it 
even to such a degree as to receive the petition or 





said a great many large things, haye held pompous 


refer it to a committee, 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 

‘GEORGE W. CHILDS. 
tHE books published by the firm of Childs & 
« Peterson, now solely represented by George W. 
Childs, are more important in cost and merit than in 
mere number. The amount which they realized for 
their authors has been unusually large, and the position 
which Mr. Childs now additionally occupies as news- 
paper proprietor is another reason why he should re- 
ceive personal notice in the series of papers to which 
this belongs, 

Mr. Childs, a native of Baltimore, now about 
thirty-seven years old, came to Philadelphia at the 
age of fourteen, and entered the bookstore of Mr. 
P. Thomson, then situated at the northwest corner of 
Sixth and Arch Streets. He continued there for four 
years, when, though not of age, he began business 
on his own account in a small place corner of Third 
and Chestnut Streets—one half of the office in the 
great building now occupied by his own cashier and 
assistants in the business management of the Public 
Ledger, of which he now is proprietor. At that 
time, nearly twenty years ago, he had made up his 
mind to own the Zedger, and frankly stated his deter- 
mination to the proprietors. He never once abandon- 
ed this purpose, and the writer of this article has 
frequently heard him speak of it, years before he sue- 
ceeded in realizing it. One is reminded in this suc- 
cessful pertinacity of Warren Hastings’s resolve, be- 
fore he left England for India, to repossess himself 
of the manor which had passed from his family. 

In 1849, being then in his twenty-first year, Mr. 
Childs was admitted into partnership with Mr. 
Robert E. Peterson (the firm was R. E. Peterson 
& Co.), at the northwest corner of Fifth and Arch 
Streets. Soon after the firm became Childs & Peter- 
son—a nominal change, for the partners were the 
same ; the principal ‘business management was under- 
taken and successfully executed by Mr. Childs. The 
first book they published was “ Peterson’s Familiar 
Science,” of which 200,000 copies have been sold. It 
was adopted, in 1851, as a text-book in the public 
schools of Philadelphia and also of Brooklyn. It 
was based upon a book, written by an eminent 
English scholar, which was not well adapted for this 
country in many points and was defectively arranged. 
Mr. Peterson, a gentleman of high culture (he had 
been admitted to the bar, and is now member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and 
graduated M.D. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania), made the necessary alterations and additions, 
and succeeded so well that the Rev. Dr. Brewer, 
author of the book, warmly thanked him for the im- 
provements and publicly signified his approbation 
thereof. In successive editions the book has been 
made to keep pace with the most recent discoveries 
in science, and there has latterly been incorporated 
with it, as a suitable appendix, occupying 150 pages, 
Professor Pepper’s “ Scientific Amusements for Young 
People.” 

Being a personal friend of Judge Kane, Mr. Childs 
obtained a promise from him that should Dr. Elisha 
Kent Kane return from the Arctic regions (whither 
he had gone on a second exploring tour to discover 
traces of Sir John Franklin and his crew), and write 
a book, he—Mr. Childs—should publish it. Dr. 
Kane did return, wrote the book, and Childs & Peter- 
son published it, selling nearly 70,000 copies within 
a year, and paying a royalty of one dollar on each 
copy. They subsequently purchased the stereotype 
plates of the “First Grinnell Expedition,” by Dr. 
Kane, improving it by the addition of many new 
illustrations, a fine steel portrait of Franklin, and a 
sketch of his life by Mr. Allibone. The.three volumes 
of Kane’s “ Arctic Explorations” were attractive from 
the interest of the subject, the adventurous humanity 
of those who designed and carried out the search 
after Franklin, and, in a literary point of view, for 
the earnest simplicity of Dr. Kane’s journals. The 
numerous illustrations, too, from Dr. Kane’s own 
designs, were valuable; those on wood were engraved 
by Van Ingen & Snyder, and those on steel, consisting 
of finished views by Mr. James Hamilton, the eminent 
marine painter, from other sketches by Dr. K., were 
executed under the superintendence of J. M. Butler, 
of Philadelphia. The work is still in demand—the 





more so, perhaps, because the author died, a martyr 
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to humanity and science, not long after the publica- 
tion of the second and concluding journals of his 
“ Arctic Explorations.” Uniform with this publica- 
tion was a splendidly illustrated volume, “ Brazil and 
the Brazilians,” by the Rev. J. C. Fletcher, who had 
been U. S. chaplain at Rio Janeiro, and for a time 
acting secretary to the American legation there, 
and assisted by the Rev. Dr. Kidder, long a resident 
in Brazil. Of the first edition of this costly work 
5,000 copies were sold. 

“ Bouvier’s Law Dictionary,” of which the twelfth 
edition, revised and much enlarged, is now in the 
press, was another successful publication, on which 
$40,000 have already been paid for copyright. 
Another original publication by Childs & Peterson, 
which has justly obtained the highest reputation, is 
thus noticed in Triibner’s ‘ Bibliographical Guide to 
American Literature:” “In this list [of eminent 
American scientific writers] we must not omit men- 
tion of a remarkable American woman who has 
achieved signal success in the science of astronomy, 
who, in fact, may be justly termed the Mary Somer- 
ville of the United States. Hannah M. Peterson, the 
only child of the late Judge Bouvier, received her 
early training from her father, was first introduced to 
the study of mathematics by her very accomplished 
Lusband [spoken of above], and has since cultivated 
the study of astronomy with success. Her great work, 
entitled ‘Familiar Astronomy,’ has won her the ap- 
plause of leading men of science on both sides tlfe 
Atlantic.” 

Mr, Childs suggested and planned Judge Shars- 
wood’s edition of ‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” 
two volumes royal octavo, with very valuable notes, 
emphatically the American edition, which is now a 
text-book in all the law-schools of the United States. 
He planned and published “The National Almanac 
and Annual Record,” and edited the first volume for 
the year 1863. This is a work of great merit, on ac- 
count of the accuracy and great fullness of its statist- 
ical information, A forthcoming work, on which he 
has spared no expense, also undertaken at his sugges- 
tion and on his pecuniary outlay, is Lossing’s “ Illus- 
trated History of the Civil War,” in the preface to 
which the author warmly acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to Mr. Childs. Indeed, that gentleman’s rela- 
tions with his authors have been uniformly agreeable, 
for he never has had dispute or difficulty with any of 
them, and retains their friendship to this day. One 
of them, certainly, ought to feel grateful to Mr. 
Childs—we allude to the present governor of Ten- 
nessee—for whom, in kindness, he published “ Parson 
Browalow’s Book,” which, by great and inexplicable 
good luck—for it has small literary merit—obtained 
a great sale, and put $20,000 into its author’s pockets 
when he was a fugitive driven by force out of his 
own state. ° 

The magnum opus of this firm, however, is Allibone’s 
“Dictionary of Authors,’ more accurately to be 
named as “A critical dictionary of English literature, 
and British and American authors, living and deceas- 
ed, from the earlicst accounts to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, containing upwards of thirty 
thousand biographies and literary notices; by S. Aus- 
tin Allibone, LL.D.” Of this, the first volume, pp. 
1,006 super-royal octavo, complete from the letters A 
to J, inclusive, has been before the public for some 
time, and there is every prospect that the second and 
concluding volume will be published this year. It is 
all that it professes to be, and a great deal more. 
Dr. Allidone, much to his credit, dedicated this great 
work to his publisher, George William Childs, “ who 
has greatly furthered my labors by his enterprise and 
zealous and intelligent interest.” 

In 1869, Mr. Peterson retired from the firm, and 
Mr. Childs entered into partnership with J. B, Lippin- 
cott & Co., a business connection which continued 
forlessthanayear. Mr. Childs then commenced busi- 
ness, by himself, at Nos, 628 and 630 Chestnut Street. 
In May, 1863, he purchased the Publishers’ Circular 
and American Literary Gazette, which had been pre- 
viously published at New York as a mere advertising 
sheet, but which, entirely remodeled and edited 
with great care in every department, has become 
acceptable and appreciated in foreign countries as 
well as in this. Its Parisian correspondence, giving a 
large and agrecable variety of literary news, anec- 








dotes, biography, and gossip, is full of spirit and 
breadth. 

On the 3d of December, 1864, Mr. Childs, fulfill- 
ing the long-cherished ambition of his life, purchased 
the good-will of the Public Ledger, a daily journal 
with a very large circulation and a most extensive 
and lucrative advertising connection. The former 
proprietors retired upon a fortune estimated at 
$5,000,000. In the purchase were included the entire 


“plant” of type and steam-presses, and a weekly en- | 


titled the Dollar Newspaper. Mr. Childs has im- 
proved as well as enlarged the Ledger since it passed 
into his hands, and thereby considerably increased 
its circulation. It is judiciously and ably edited, and 
has carefully avoided the publication, in peace as well 
as in war, of sensational news, The Dollar News- 
paper, considerably augmented in size and improved 
into a good family paper, is now widely circulated 
under its new and more appropriate title of the 
Home Weekly; and the American Literary Gazette and 
Publishers’ Circular, published twice a month, has a 
respectable and remunerative circulation, with no 
small influence among publishers and purchasers. 
The job-printing office connected with the Ledger is 
very large and highly remunerative from its great 
business. Mr. Childs continues as book publisher at 
Nos, 628 and 630 Chestnut Street, but is about erecting 
a building, 84 by 180 feet, on the southwest corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut, near the State House, at a 
cost of about $500,000. To this the publication 
office of his three journals will in due time be re- 
moved, Exactly one block more westwardly, also on 
Chestnut Street, the proprietor of the Press had estab- 
lished his printing and publication office six months 
ago, and the Hvening Bulletin is also removing west- 
ward, 

As a publisher, Mr. Childs has shown tact, enter- 
prise, and liberality, and everything he has put his 
hand to seems to flourish, In fact, he is prudent as 
well as bold, never putting his hand so far forward 
that he cannot safely withdraw it when and how he 
pleases, 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, April 28, 1866. 
THE REFORM BATTLE. 

THE great struggle came to a close—or at least toa 
truce—last night, and the government bill passed to its 
second reading by a majority of five. But this cannot be 
regarded as a victory for the government, and it will 
hardly be so regarded. It may be that Earl Russell will 
not respect precedent in this matter, but clutch even his 
small majority ; but it is probable that the still fiercer or- 
deal—the committee—will so tear up his bill with amend- 
ments and alterations that he may yet resign the premier- 
ship. The debate has increased in power and interest 
with each step. John Bright—who is felt to be the im 
personation of the “ Big Black Feet Democracy,” and has 
been assailed or defended or mentioned in every speech 
of the debate—gave a strong sledge-hammer blow. Mr. 
Robert Lowe—a strange, albinoish man in looks, and a 
man of real genius—was as dexterous and brilliant if not 
so noble as Luria. But last night the great final encoun- 
ter took place between Disraeli and Gladstone. Disraeli 
began in a felicitous vein and made some able points. 
Those, however, which were strongest for his immediate 
object would probably be least interesting to American 
readers. One side-dish of his speech may, however, inter- 
estyou. Alluding to America and Mr. Bright, he said: 

“Sir, lam no decrier of American institutions. I ap- 
prove of American institutions for this reason, that they 
are adapted to the country. What we should always 
consider is, whether particular institutions are adapted 
to the country in which they flourish. The great blot, in 
my opinion, of the American political system is not essen- 
tial to it, but is accidental, and arises from the turbulent 
and demoralized mobs which exist in their cities of the 
coast. But if you were to introduce these American insti- 
tutions into England you would not have that which is 
excellent in the American system, but you would have 
the degrading, the demoralizing, and the accidental part 
of it, and our country, instead of being a first-rate king- 
dom, would become a third-rate republic. I am therefore 
opposed to the introduction of American principles into 
this country, and regret that these principles are defended 
in this House by persons of great influence. I am not 
one of those who depreciate the talents or the character 
of the member for Birmingham. I admire his great 
abilities. I often listen to his eloquence with delight. 
But I regret that such gifts as he possesses should be ex- 
ercised—I am sure conscientiously—in favor of principles 








which, if successful, would, I believe, prove fatal to this 
country.” 








Mr. Disraeli declared—and the sentiment has been fre. 
quently uttered by leading men during the debate—that 
in a country where universal suffrage prevailed it was ir. 
rational to prohibit women from voting. He said this in 
replying to Mr. Mill. Lord Cranbourne, by the way, de- 
clared last night that Mr. Mill’s speech was the ablegt 
that has been uttered during the debate. 


When Disraeli sat down, Gladstone arose, but was met 
with an outrageous and singular interruption which he 
felt very deeply. Though white with emotion, nothing 
could exceed the sublime calmness with which he said, 
“Am I to be permitted to proceed?” He was responded 
to with one great cheer, which gave the tories a percep. 
tion that they had lost ground. Then a perfect stillness 
reigned. But Gladstone was nettled, and his tone was at 
the outset a little too harsh. Presently, however, he 
made a happy hit, which so pleased the House that its 
good humor was reflected in himself. In criticising the 
speech of Mr. Lowe, he said : 


“With regard to his speech, when I think of the 
power it displayed, 1 own I am lost in admiration, al- 
though I myself was the subject of a fair share of its 
thrusts and cuts. But when I come to think what was 
the end and upshot of that speech—when I saw the right 
honorable gentleman exaggerating more and more his 
fears and apprehensions for the future, and coloring 
more and more highly the phantom visions which he 
raised—then, I say, my admiration was lost in grief and 
astonishment. I am reminded of the story which was 
written for the Princess Palatine. The story was of a 
young prince to whose christening all the fairies came. 
Each bestowed some talent upon the child, but the fairy 
which had not been invited came soon afterwards and 
said, ‘Yes, I find the baby has been presented with all 
the talents but one, and that is the talent of knowing 
how to use them.’ ” 


After this Gladstone gathered in force and expression 
with every instant. One retort was given with splendid 
power. Disraeli had brought forward, very foolishly, an 
anti-reform resolution proposed by Gladstone in 1831, 
when an undergraduate at an Oxford debating society. 
The House received it with some contempt, and Disraeli 
felt that he had blundered. Gladstone said: 


“The right honorable gentleman, secure in the recol- 
lection of his own consistency, has taunted me with the 
errors of my boyhood. The right honorable gentleman, 
when he addressed the member for Westminster, showed 
his magnanimity when he declared that he would not 
attack the philosopher for what he wrote forty years ago. 
But when he caught one who, thirty-six years ago, when 
just emerged from boyhood, and still an undergraduate 
at Oxford, expressed opinions adverse to the reform bill 
of which he has long and bitterly repented, then he could 
not resist the temptation—he, a parliamentary leader of 
twenty years’ standing, is so ignorant of the House of 
Commons that he thought he bad a parliamentary ad- 
vantage in representing me as an opponent of the reform 
bill of 1832. As he has so exhibited me, let me exhibit 
myself. I deeply regret it. 1 was bred under the shadow 
of the name of Canning. Every intluence connected 
with that great name governed the politics of my youth. 
With Canning I rejoiced in the removal of disabilities, 
and in-the character he gave to our policy abroad. With 
Canning I rejoiced in the opening he made to freedom of 
commercial intercourse with foreign nations. With Can- 
ning, and under the shadow of that name, and under 
that of the still greater name of Mr. Burke, I grant that 
my youthful mind and imagination were impressed just 
as the mature mind of the right honorable gentleman is 
now impressed. There is this difference, however, be 
tween us—that having these opinions, it seems I moved 
the debating society at Oxford to express them clearly, 
saceatel in downright forcible English, while the right 

onorable gentleman is obliged to skulk under cover of 
this amendment.” 


Long and almost tumultuous cheers followed this, and 
the House felt—and had reason to feel—proud of its 
leader. 

But in his peroration Gladstone went still higher. 
Nothing could exceed the grandeur and impressiveness 
of some of his appeals. Here was one: 


“Let us consider. the enormous though silent changes 
that are going forward amongst the laboring population. 
Let us try to raise our views above the fears, the suspi- 
cions, the jealousies, the attacks, and the recriminations 
of the hour. Let us look onwards to the time of our 
children and our children’s children. Let us ask whether 
there shall or shall not be a steady movement on the part 
of the laboring classes—a movement onwards and 
upwards. The progress of the working classes is like all 
great moral processes. It is unobservable in its details, 
but it is solid and unassailable. It is like those move- 
ments in the earth which science tells us are even now 
going forward in certain portions of the globe. The 
sailor sails over them, or the traveler treads the ground 
if they be on land. He does not see them. He is not 
conscious of them, but science tells us that these changes 
are taking place with silent and resistless force. Science 
tells us in these spots things are not as they were, and 
this is precisely what is going on with respect to the la- 
boring classes. We know the self-denial exhibited by 
those men in respect of the American war. Could any one 
believe that a reflection so still, so firm, and s0 energetic 
could have planted itself in the mind of the population 
without its becoming a known, a patent, and notorious 
fact to the whole country? And yet, when the day 
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of trial came, we had manifested that sympathy with the 

eople of the North—that subtle sympathy on their part 
with the people of the North—that determination that, 
be their sufferings what they might, no word should pro- 
ceed from them to damage the cause which they believed 
to be just. Here was on one side a magnificent moral 
spectacle; on the other side it was a remarkable lesson. 
It was a lesson to us—it was a lesson to us all—to teach 
us this; that in those minds, by a process of quiet instilla- 
tion, opinions and sentiments gradually form them- 
selves, of which we remain for a long time unaware, 
which at last, when they make their appearance, we find 
to be matured, solid, and irresistible.” 

I cannot forbear to give his closing words—words that 
will remain burnt in on the memories of all who were 
present—words that will become historical : 

“This bill is in a state of crisis and peril, and the 
government along with it. We stand or fall by it, as 
was declared by my noble friend. We stand with it now 
—we may fall with it a short time hence; but if we fall 
we shall rise with it hereafter. We cannot measure 
with precision the forces that are to be raised in the 
coming struggle. Perhaps the great division of to-night 
is not the last act of the struggle. You inay succeed on 
some point; you may drive us from our seats; you may 
bury the bill we introduced ; but for its epitaph we will 
write on the grave-stone this line with perfect confidence: 

‘Exonare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.’ 

You cannot fight against the future; time is on our 
side. The great social forces are against you. They are 
arrayed, they are marshiled, on our side. The banner 
which we carry, although perhaps it may at this moment 
droop over our sinking heads, yet it will soar again and 
float in the eye of heaven, and will be borne in the firm 
hands of the united people of these three kingdoms 
not perhaps to an easy, but a certain and not distant 
future.” 

Amid the immense cheering which announced that 
the debate had closed thus grandly, the members passed 
out for the division. 

SCIENCE. 

A letter has been received from M. de Baer, of St. Pe- 
tersburg, announcing the most interesting fact that a 
mammoth has been found in Arctic Siberia, covered with 
its skin and hair. The animal must have been literally 
kept packed in Arctic ice from one epoch to another. 
The discovery had been made so early as 1864 by a Sam- 
oyede in the environs of Taz Bay, the eastern branch of 
the Gulf of Obi. The news reached St. Petersburg at 
the close of 1865. With culpable slowness the Academy 
of St. Petersburg has only just sent the distinguished 
paleontologist, M. Schmidt, to investigate the matter, 
and especially to examine the contents of the stomach in 
order to discover what was the animal’s natural food. 

The accounts of the British Museum have just been 
laid before Parliament. In the department of printed 
books 75,565 articles were received in 1865; 28,644 were 
complete works, 19,835 purchased, 915 presented, and 
§,394 acquired by copyright—the law requiring a copy 
of each book copyrighted to be placed in the Museum 
Library; 1,121 articles, 699 of them complete works, 
were received under international copyright treaties. 
The number of readers was 100,271, averaging 349 a day, 
and each reader examining an average of 12 volumes 
perday. There have been added various treasures to the 
antiquities department, among others a collection illus- 
trating primitive worship in various parts of the world, 
and the fuscinus or evil eye, and nature worship. Pro- 
fessor Owen announces additions to the natural his- 
tory department of 30,402 specimens. Mr. Gray reports 
the acquisition of specimens showing the changes that 
take place in the development and growth of species of | 
animals, some indicating the differences and resemblances 
of allied species, and the relation to localities. There 
have been large additions cf Siberian minerals, of mete- 
orites, amongst the latter the great “ Bruce meteorite,” 
the largest in the world, weighing 3,000 pounds. The 





attendance at the museum was less than it has been in 
24 years (with two exceptions, 1855 and 1856), namely, 
369,967, against 482,339 in 1864. 

Professor Huxley is about to give twelve lectures on 
“ Ethnology ” at the Royal Institution. 


journey both ways, and so came down with Dr. Carlyle 
and returned again to Scotland with the corpse. The 
funeral took place on Thursday. The remains were laid 
within the choir of the ruined cathedral at Haddington 
in the same grave as her father, Dr. Welsh, who was in 
practice at Haddington, and died there in 1819. The 
pall-bearers were: Mr. Thomas Carlyle, chief mourner ; 
Dr. Carlyle, Mr. John Forster, the Hon. Mr. Twistleton, 
Rev. Mr. Welsh, Mr. Dods, banker, of Haddington, Mr. 
Binnie, of Seton Mains, and Dr. Thomas Howden, for- 
merly partner with the father of Mrs. Carlyle. The 
funeral was attended by a number of the older residents, 
who had known the deceased lady in youth and her 
father, who was much esteemed in the town as a medical 
practitioner. There were also a number of ladies and 
gentlemen present in the churchyard. 

According to the Quaker-like custom of the Scottish 
church, there was no ceremony or service over the grave 
But Mr. Carlyle, much bowed with suffering, came for- 
ward and threw a single handful of dust upon the low- 
ered coffin. There is much apprehension among Mr. 
Carlyle’s friends as to the effect of this blow upon him. 

Col. Lach-Szyrma, who was well known for the part 
taken by him in the Polish revolution of 1830, died on 
Saturday at Devonport. He was partly educated at 
Wilna, and afterwards came to study at Edinburgh, 
where he made the acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott’ 
Professor Wilson, and others. Honorable mention is 
made of him in the “Noctes Ambrosiane.” On his re- 
turn to his own country he set several printing-presses 
to work, and translated many popular English books. 
During the revolution of 1830 he commanded a body of 
1,200 men, raised by the University of Warsaw, and he 
held a responsible position in the patriotic government 
so long as it existed. When “order reigned in Warsaw” 
he became an exile. 

The death is announced of Lord Glenelg, who many 
years since as Charles Grant was a conspicuous statesman 
of this country. He was in the cabinet of Canning in 
1827, and subsequently in those of Grey and Melbourne. 
The family is a junior branch of the Grants of Grant, 
N. B., springing from a second son of that line, who ob- 
tained lands in Glenurquhart from James IV. in 1509. 
There is no successor to the title. The deceased noble- 
man was the author of two cr three hymns which are 
most extensively sung not only in the Church of Eng- 
land, but by nearly all Protestant communities who do 
not, like the Scottish kirks, repudiate hymns in divine 
service as unscriptural. Among them are that commenc- 
ing “ When gathering clouds around I view,” and the 
beautiful composition of which the refrain is “ Hear our 
solemn litany.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Iam happy to inform you that George Eliot will soon 
delight the world with another novel, to be called “ Felix 
Holt, the Radical.” Messrs. Blackwood are the publish- 
ers of the book, which wil! be out early in June. 

Mrs. Alfred Gatty, well known for an admirable series 
of mystic moral fables for the young and some other 
writings, has begun a new monthly magazine for the 
young, to be published by Bell & Daldy, and called 
“Aunt Judy’s Magazine.” 

M. Renan’s new book on the “ Apostles” has given 
great offense to the liberals. In a chapteron “Freedom 
under the Roman Empire,” M. Renan expresses his con- 
viction that a sovereignty is more favorable to freedom 
of thought than a republic. If, under the Empire, phil- 
osophers were meddled with, it was, M. Renan thinks, 
only because they had the indiscretion to mix themselves 
up with politics. The drift of the chapter, as interpreted 
in Paris, seems to show a want of sympathy with popu- 
lar liberties, which M. Renan treats as of very little con- 
sequence so long as philosophers have the leisure and the 
means of prosecuting their studies. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe writes in last evening’s Pall 
Mall the following note: 


“Sir: Permit me to add another and peculiarly inter- 





OBITUARY. 

When in my last letter I said that I would not write 
about Carlyle until the next time, I did not know how 
soon and how sadly I should have to allude to him. The 
death of Mrs. Carlyle has stricken a wide circle with 
sorrow. She was with those who knew her as marked a 
character in her way as her husband in his. Humorous, 
cultivated, witty, kindly, she suggested a chapter on the 
domestic relations of men of genius in contrast with the 
many sad ones. When Carlyle heard of his wife’s death 
he was in Scotland. Friends tried hard to dissuade him 
from coming to London, as it was known that his wife’s 
body was to be taken for burial to her birth-place, Had- 
dington, not far from Ecclefechan, where Mr. Carlyle was 

taying. But the old man persisted in taking the long 


esting case to those cited by Dr. Forbes Winslow of in- 
tellectual vigor in advanced age. The venerable Mrs. 
Somerville, now in her eighty-seventh year, has just 
completed a vast work, embodying all the latest results 
of science in relation to the ultimate particles of matter. 
Those who have seen the MS. are assured that when the 
book appears this summer it will be found to surpass 
rather than fall short of the merits of the ‘ Physical 
Geography’ and ‘Connection of the Sciences’ which 
half a century ago gave her the first rank among intel- 
lectual women.” 


Triibner will publish one of the most unique and val- 
uable books ever published, “ A History of Dervishes.” 
It is by an American, a Mr. Brown, who is at present the 
interpreter to the American embassy at Constantinople. 

Dean Stanley delivered last night at the Royal Insti- 











tute a profoundly entertaining lecture on “ Westminster 











Abbey.” There was a distinguished company of aristo- 
crats, culminating in the Prince of Wales. _ Old Dr. Far- 
aday—very infirm—entered and was supported to a seat. 
He was received with around of applause. Amongst 
others present, I observed Mrs. Governor Sprague and 
Miss Chase, from the United States. 

Captain Ferguson, author,of many valuable philologi- 
cal works, is lecturing at Carlisle (his residence) upon his 
late visit to the Southern States. M. D. C. 








BOSTON. 
Boston, May 14, 1866. 

THE chapter in the world’s literary histury devoted to 
the record of anonymous writers is not less curious than 
instructive, and it were not easy to generalize from all 
the data that accrue. Campbell held that it was always 
a misfortune for a literary man to have recourse to any 
subterfuge of the kind; that it lowered. his genius 
to compose that for which his name is not to be 
answerable. Horace Smith used to say that an anony- 
mous book lost half its interest; even a pseudonym 
were some relief, and the literal “ men of letters,” as he 
punningly called those who concealed themselves under 
initials, were yet not wholly debarred our curious sym- 
pathy. But such a rule works not infrequently by 
contraries. You remember the statement made not long 
ago by a cotemporary French dramatist, that for a score 
of years he had produced his plays without exciting any 
enthusiastic comment, till it occurred to him to give one 
without acknowledgment, when the theater rang with 
plaudits, and he sat among the spectators hearing the 
author vociferously demanded, when without this device 
they had never cared for him. Those acquainted with 
the history of the English stage can recall one or two 
just such cases among a less impulsive people. Every- 
body feels a suspicion that the mistiness about the name 
of Junius has very much to do with the prolonged repu 
tation of his writings. We have had within a score 
of years several English books that with avowed author- 
ship might have had less lasting interest. The 
“ Vestiges of Creation’ may be named for one, and “ Plu. 
rality of Worlds” another, books perhaps rightfully 
attributed respectively to William Chambers and the 
Dr. Whewell who died but the other day; and how- 
ever notable in themselves, the books were doubtless 
understood by their writers to derive no small help from 
the uncertainty of their authorship—a scheme certainly 
well attested by Scott in the authorship of “ Waverley” 
and the rest; and perhaps trusted in by Southey, who 
left it to his widow to acknowledge his ownership of 
“The Doctor.” Anonymity, too, was a trick of that 
prince of tricksters, Pope, and he never practiced one 
that could not serve his own advancement; and he curi- 
ously engineered the “ Essay on Man ” ‘into notoriety be- 
fore it began to appropriate fame to itself. It wasa 
favorite device of Swift’s,and not without similar results 
in his case. 

The fame of a recent book some weeks ago came 
across the ocean to usas having sprung from the novelty of 
treatment in an old subject (one even as old as the nature 
and work of Christ), and which, without voucher in a 
name, has been stirring up the currents of thought in Eng- 
land. An early copy or two fell into the hands of some 
of our Boston oracles, whence commendatory opinions cir- 
culated, and two of our publishers at once announced the 
book in press. Roberts Brothers have got the start, and 
their edition of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” makes a neat duodecimo 
of some three hundred and fifty pages. The book is 
another to be added to the list of uncertain authorship. 
The views are somewhat new and innovating ; hardly a 
greater departure from “ Evangelicalism,” however, than 
the sermons of Robertson, and the hearty welcome 
given those remarkable discourses by all classes in the- 
ology, with but perhaps one marked exception, and that 
self-destructive by its own exclusiveness, might have 
prompted the author of “ Ecce Homo” toavow his work 
without fear of reproach. Milton would not put his 
mark upon his treatise on divorce because he did not 
wish that his name should afford any ground of prejudg- 
ment of his book. Bulwer, when he issued his first part 
of “ King Arthur,” refrained from acknowledging it, be- 
cause in a new field he hoped to have a decision 
made upon his attempt independent of the associations 
of his well-known name; and. he felt, moreover, that he 
could work under this cover with something of the old 
enthusiasm he knew before he was recognized. An an- 
onymous venture under such impulses is defensible, if 
ever so, and in a book so marked as the present one is 
likely to suspect it is assumed for much the same reason 
Such obscurity is sometimes assumed at the publishers 
instance—as in the case of Leigh Hunt, who wished to 











print a novel at the time he was in such political dis. 
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favor that his name might have been destructive of in- 
terest—but there seems little reason to believein any such 
motive here. The views enunciated in “ Ecce Homo,” 
known to come from a dignitary of the church impa- 
tient of routine, would tend to add to the publisher’s ad- 
vantage. 

But it is useless, of course, to speculate without some 
definite data upon the authorship of anything so muta- 
ble as opinion. It is enough to say that the renewed ac- 
tion of the thoughtful religious mind of England, as 
manifested in sundry ways of late years, is doubtless 
responsible for this new emanation of its restless 
spirit. 

The same publishers have added ‘another to their liet 
of Jean Ingelow’s writings in a little juvenile called “ Poor 
Matt; or, The Clouded Intellect,” a touching story ad- 
mirably told. 

Lee & Shepard have brought out “ A Thousand a Year,” 
by Mrs. E. M. Bruce—an addition to the catalogues, but 
no gain to literature. It is a story of the trials and 
temptations of a country parson become a city minister, 
who is prompted by his circumstances to expenses beyond 
his thousand dollars salary—a weakly-put homily ad- 
dressed to parishes and their pastors. 

Little, Brown & Co. issue the sixth volume this week 
of their new edition of Burke—thus half completing the 
work as they announced it at the beginning. I find, in 
looking over some sections of it, the same characteristic 
revision that I have already mentioned in connection 
with the earlier volumes. It is to be hoped that the suc- 
cess of the undertaking as a pecuniary venture will war- 
rant the publisher and editor in increasing its bulk so as 
to add Burke’s correspondence; and there is still room 
for a new life—something between the rather dry treat- 
ment of Prior’s and the garrulous one of Macknight’s ; 
and of late there has come forward some new material 
for an account of his earlier days in the “ Leadbeater 
Papers,” published a year or two ago. With these addi- 
tions—and Burke deserves every elucidation—we can 
have one of the greatest, if not the first, of the British 
statists in a form that for excellence of every kind has 
not been bestowed upon any other even in England. 

Ww. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 14, 1866. 

Or the great modern British painters perhaps William 
Eity is least known and most inadequately understood 
on this side of the Atlantic. The general impression is 
that he was nothing but a voluptuous colorist ; that he 
never was happy or satisfied except when painting the 
nude female figure, and that when not actually sensual 
he was generally sensuous. It long was the fashion in 
England to say that he was a poor draughtsman ; but it 
would be strange, indeed, were this true, for a more in 
dustrious and careful student did not live, and I had an 
opportunity, even to-day, of forming a just opinion upon 
that point. 

Among the portrait painters of this city is Mr. Samuel 
Walker, an English artist, Etty’s townsman, who was on 
such intimate terms with him that (Etty never had a 
pupil) he allowed him in his room when painting, 
sometimes permitting him to work a little there, and usu- 
ally going with him to the academy in Margaret Street, 
London, to sketch from the life-figure, every night except 
when the Royal Academy life-school was open, for, while 
he resided in London, Etty never missed that. Mr- 
Walker took a sketch of Etty, in York, which was litho- 
graphed, and is well known as a striking likeness. On 
Etty’s death, his relatives presented Mr. Walker with a 
number of his sketches and drawings, which, I venture 
to say, money cannot purchase from him. Among them 
is a portrait, by Etty, of John Kemble, the actor, and 
that of Charles Kemble, by Sir M. A. Shee 
session of Mr. E. Moran, the marine painter. 

Etty, born in York in 1787, died before he had com. 
pleted his sixty-third year. After having served seven 
years to a printer in Hull, he took to painting, and, after 
a year’s hard study, was admitted a pupil of the Royal 
Academy, London. The subject of his competition- 
sketch was an athlete throwing the discus, and the 
original sketch on which he was admitted is among the 
Etty collection in Mr. Walker’s hands. For some years 
Etty was considered a careful, plodding art-student ; he 
won no medals, no prizes, and his pictures, duly sent to 
the British Institution and Roya] Academy exhibitions, 
were rejected with great regularity for some years. At 
last, his uncle advanced £100 to pay Sir Thomas Law. 
rence for nominal instructions during a year, and in 1811, 
being then twenty-four, one of his pictures was admitted 
to the exhibition of the Royal Academy. In 1820 he 
visited Italy, where he became so enamored of the fine 


, 18 In pos- 


coloring of the Venetian school that his own style became 
in a manner reformed. Mr. Walker has a brilliant copy, 
made by Etty at this time, of a small picture by Paul 
Veronese. Returning to England, Etty was elected asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy in 1822. Two years after, 
John Martin, the painter of “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” pur- 
chased from him his then chef d’wuvre, “'The Combat: 
Women Pleading for the Vanquished,” and among the 
sketches in Mr. Walker’s possession are four containing 
the idea of this picture, gradually evolved into grace, 
strength, and beauty. In 1828, then forty-one years old, 
Etty was elected academician, and his fame grew bright- 
er and greater. Of a favorite picture, “ Youth at the 





Prow and Pleasure at the Helm,” which has been more 
than once engraved, Mr. Walker’s little Etty collection 
contains three first sketches, one evidently struck off in 
a few seconds, showing the germ of the design. 

Many of these sketches evidently were made on the im- 
pulse of the moment, upon the bit of paper next to hand 
when the thought arose. Many are upon backs of letters 
addressed “ W. Etty, Esq., 14 Buckingham Street, Strand” 
(where he lived to paint, if at first he had painted to 
live), and, familiar as I am with autographs, I recognize 
the handwriting of many eminent artists, such as Sir M. 
A. Shee, president of the Royal Academy, Pickersgill, 
Knight, and Lance. There is half a sheet of note-paper 
containing the following note: “ R. Academy, 17th Dec., 
1829.—My Dear Sir: The rotation of the visitors for 1830 
will be determined this evening after the lecture. If it 
should not suit you to be present, pray authorize some 
one to draw lots for you. Yours, very truly, H. How- 
ard.” The writer, whois barely noticed by Allibone asa 
distinguished artist, author of lectures on painting, deliv- 
ered at the Royal Academy, London (and omitted in every 
biographical dictionary and cyclopedia referred to), was 
secretary of the Royal Academy for many years, and father 
of Frank Howard, artist and author, whose “ Spirit of the 
Plays of Shakespeare,” conveyed in 491 outline sketches 
illustrative of the story of each play, is a large, valuable, 
and popular work in England. Just beneath Mr. How- 
ard’s signature is a full-length sketch, in sepia and 
pencil, of a nude female figure, and on the unwritten 
back of the page a kneeling nymph, just emerged from 
the bath, who gathers the drapery around her in one 
hand, and adjusts her tresses with the other. In pencil, 
now somewhat indistinct, are other figures—a nymph 
standing with crossed feet, like Canova’s “ Dancing-girl 
Resting,” and two minute figure groups. 

On another half-sheet of note-paper are half a dozen 
penciled heads of beautiful women—some merely in out- 
line, others well worked up as to light andshade. These 
partially cover part of a note from Etty to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence—a note merely commenced as follows: “14 
Buckingham Street, Strand, Saturday, May 19.—My Dear 
Sir Thomas: One of my friends and patrons, Mr. Joseph 
Strutt, of Derby (whose name and character you most 
probably are acquainted with), is in town with his daugh- 
ter; they are amongst your——” No more was written; 
the spoiled bit of paper was laid aside, and, when taken 
up, covered with sketches, for Etty had his pencil by his 
side, invariably, at every meal in his own house. 

On the back of the bit of paper thus covered with 
writing and sketches is a curious fragment of autobiog- 
raphy, penciled by Etty’s own hand, as follows: 

“* God is Good.’ 
“ Turkish proverb. 
“* Now that Iam 
“* Elected a Royal Academician ; 
“ That I have 
** Gained the Prize at the British atin: i; 
“ That I have 
“ Sold my picture to the Marquis of Stafford ; 
“ That I have 
“ Sold my Sketch of Pandora ; 
“ That 
‘* My mother is restored to me; 
“ That 
“ My Betsy remains ; 
“ That Lambeth is no more ; 
“ That the Chambers are comfortably let, 


“and [illegible] done with ; 
* And that 


** My ‘ Venus’ is sold, the ‘ Evening Star, 
*‘and York in view, 
“and ‘ Herculaneum’ hung, and Models done with. 
*“ Can I forget ? 
** No! No!! No!!!” 
Etty’s life-long desire was to retire, with a competen- 
cy, to close his life in the city of York, where he was 
born, and he was able to realize this hope. He died in 
York, on the last day of October, 1849. Between 1811, 
when his first picture in the Royal Academy was exhib- 
ited, and his death, he exhibited there as many as 230 
pictures, many of them containing numerous figures, and 
all remarkable for exquisite color. In 1848 there was an 











exhibition of his works in London, an unusual compli. 


ment to a living artist, chief among which were the nine 
great paintings on which he desired his reputation to 
rest, viz , “ The Combat ;” a series of three pictures illus. 
trating the delivery of Bethulia by Judith (these four 
were purchased by the Royal Scottish Academy); “ Be. 
naiah,” David’s chief captain ; “ Ulysses and the Sirens” 
(purchased by the Manchester Exhibition), and three 
pictures illustrating the history of Joan of Are. 

AsI have mentioned, these personal relics of Etty— 
among which should be mentioned a bold crayon drawing 
of a Hebe, goblet in hand, and, on the ot’ er side of the 
paper, a nymph standing—are not to be parted with for 
any amount of money. Hero and Leander and Cupid 
and Psyche are repeated with variations, again and 
again. There isa head of Christ in water-colors, drawn 
upon a scrap of canvas 2} by 2 inches. Mr. Walker, 
who has been fourteen years in this country, had estab- 
lished himself well as a portrait painter in New Orleans, 





, | when the rebellion forced him to Philadelphia, where he 


has painted some fine portraits, among others, a full. 
length of Dr. Malcolm, late president of Lewisburg Uni- 
versity, and another of the late Dr. Jayne—the latter for 
the sumptuous mansion, costing nearly $400,000, just 
completed when he died. A pupil and exhibitor of the 
Royal Academy, London, he painted (now in the Guild- 
hall at York) a portrait of the then Lord Mayor of that 
city—the occasion being a great dinner of British may- 
ors, at which Prince Albert presided. 

In the present Philadelphia exhibition is a painting of 
great power and fine effect by Mr. Walker, the burial at 
sea of Dr. Judson, the missionary to India. The time of 
action is when, at 8 o’clock on a September evening, in 
the Indian Ocean, three days out of sight of the moun. 
tains of Burmah, the port was opened and the coffin was 
launched into the deep. The atmospheric effect is very 
fine ; there are cirrus clouds floating at the top; the full 
sun is about dipping into the waves : 

* Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ;”° 
and the sensation of sublimity and sorrow are well con- 
veyed. Martin himself has rarely painted a sky so grand 
as this in its lurid beauty. I take it for granted that Mr 
Walker, whose address .is findable in our directory, 
would extend to any connoisseur, curious in such iat, 
ters, the same courtesy which allowed me a close inspec- 
tion of these Etty remains. R.8. M. 
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Abbott, Ezra, Assistant Librarian of Harvard College. 
Akers, ‘Mrs., Washington, D. C. 

Alden, H. M., care Harper & Bros., New York. 

Alden, Wm. iL. 16 Exchange Place, New York. 
Aldrich, T. B., Ticknor & Fields, Boston, Mass. 
Allibone, T. Austin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bancroft, George, 17 West Twenty-first Street, New 
York. 


Barber, Joseph, 36 Great Jones Street, New York, or 
care RouUND TABLE. 
Barrow, Mrs. Fanny, 173 East Thirteenth Street, New 


ork. 
Bellows, Rev. H. W. 
York. 
Benton, Joel, Amenia, N. Y. 
Boker, George H., Secretary Union League, Philadelphia, 


, editor Christian Examiner, New 


Pa. 
Brace, Charles L., Children’s Aid Society, Astor Place, 
New York. 
Browne, Charles F., Waterville, Me. 
abroad. 
Brownell, H. H., Hartford, Conn. 
Bryant, Wm. C., editor Hvening Post. 
Butler, Wm. Allen, Trinity Buildings, New York. 


About to travel 


Calvert, George H., Providence, R. I. 

Cary, Alice, 52 East Twentieth Street, New York. 

Cary, Phoebe, 52 East Twentieth Street, New York. 

Chaudron, Mrs. Adelaide, Mobile, Ala. 

Clark, Rev. James Freeman, Boston, Mass. 

Clark, Lewis Gaylord, Custom-house, New York. 

Cluseret, General, New York. 

Congdon, Charles T., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 

Conway, M. D., Warren Farm, Wimbledon, London, W., 
England, Foreign Correspondent RouND TABLE. 

Cooke, John Esten, Milwood, near Winchester, Va. 

Cordova, R. J. de, $4 South Street, New York. 

Cozzens, Fred. 8., 73 Warren Street. 

Curtis, George W., Staten Island, or care Harper & Bros. 

New York. 


Dana, R. H., Boston, Mass. 

Dawson, C. B., Morrisania, N. Y. 

De Costa, Rev. B. F., 653 Broadway, New York, editor 

yy ‘piscopalian. 

De Fontaine, F. G., Charleston, 8. C. 

De Launay, J ules, 228 Washington Strect, Brooklyn, 
L. L. 











Dodge, Abigail E., Hamilton, Mass., editor “Qur Young 
Folks,” 
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Draper, J. W., 107 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Draper, Prof. W. H., 38 East Twelfth Street, New York. 
Duyckinck, E. A., 20 Clinton Place, New York. 


Emerson, R. W., Concord, Mass. 
Evans, Miss Augusta J., Mobile, Ala. 


Field, Miss Kate, 62 West Twenty-seventh Street, N. Y. 

Fields, James T’., Ticknor & Fields, Boston, Mass. 

Fisher, Rev. George, New Haven, Conn., editor New 
Englander. 

Flash, Harry L., Galveston, Texas. 

Flint, Charles L., Boston, Mass. 

Fowler, W.C., Danbury, Conn. 


Gardette, Charles D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Godkin, E. K., editor Nation, 132 Nassau Street, New 
York. 

Godwin, Parke, traveling abroad. 

Gray, Barry, letters care Home Journal. 

Guild, R. A., Providence, R. I. 


Hale, Rev. E. E., Boston, Mass. 

Halpin, Charles G., editor Citizen, New York. 

Hay, Mrs. M. B., New Orleans, La. 

Hayne, Paul H., care D. Redmond, Augusta, Ga. 

Hazewell, Hon. Charles C., Boston, Mass. 

Hedge, Rev. F. H., Brookline, Mass. 

Higginson, ‘I’. W., Worcester, Mass. 

Hitchcock, Prof. R. H., 443 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Holland, J. G., Springfield, Mass. 

Hope, James B., Norfolk, Va. 

Hopkins, Rev. Mark. 

Howells, W. D., Ticknor & Fields, Boston, Mass., assist- 
ant editor “ Atlantic Monthly.” 

Huntington, Rev. F. D., Boston, Mass, 

Hurlbut, Wim. H., University Building, New York. 


Janman, Charles, Georgetown, D. C., 

Larcom, Lucy, Ticknor & Fields, Boston, Mass. 

Leland, Charles G., care Leypoldt & Holt, New York. 

Lewis, Prof. Tayler, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Longfellow, Henry W., Cambridge, Mass. 

Lossing, Benson J., traveling South, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Low, Rev. John, Stamford, Conn. 

Lowell, Prof. J. R., Cambridge, Mass., editor “North 
American.” 

Lunt, George W., Boston, Mass. 


Mackenzie, Dr. R. Shelton, 1,712 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., literary editor Press. 

McIntosh, Miss Maria J., New York, correspondent RounD 
TABLE, 

Medbery, James K., Heening Post, New York. 

Mitchell, D. G., New Haven, Conn., “ Edgewood.” 

Mitchell, Dr. 8. W., 1,832 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Moore, Frank, 45 Bible House, New York. 

Moore, George M., Historical Society, New York. 


Newell, R. H., 140 Wayne Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Newell, W. S., 149 Wayne Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Nordhoff, Charles, Heening Post, New York. 

Norton, Charles B., Boston, Mass., editor “ North Ameri- 
can.” 


Orne, Mrs. Caroline, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Palfrey, James B., Boston, Mass. 

Parsons, Dr. Thomas W., Boston, Mass. 

Pomeroy, Professor Joseph N., University, New York. 

Porter, Professor Noah, New Haven, Conn. 

Prentiss, George 1)., Louisville, Kentucky, editor Jowr- 
na, 

Priest, Miss Nancy, Winchendon, Mass. 

Prime, William C., editor Journal of Commerce, New 
York. 

Proctor, Edna Dean, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Randall, James R., Augusta, Ga. 
Richards, T. Addison, Providence, R. I. 
Ripley, George W., traveling abroad. 


Savage, John, Fordham, New York. 

Saxe, John Godfrey, Albany, N. Y. 

Scott, John, Fauquier County, Va. 

Seelye, Professor J. H., Amherst College, Mass. 

Shanley, C. D., care RouND TABLE, 

—_ ee W. G. T., 258 Lexington Avenue, New 
ork, 

Shepherd, Professor (. N., Amherst, Mass. 

Shepherd, N. T., New York city. 

Shillaber, P. B., Suturday Evening Gazette, Boston, Mass. 

Simms, William Gilmore, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Smith, Professor H. B., 34 East Twenty-fifth Street, New 
ork, 

Spalding, J. R., Cattskill, N. Y. 

Spofford, Mrs. (Miss Prescott), Newburyport, Mass. 

Stedman, E. C., 184 East Tenth Street. New York. 

Stoddard, R. H., care RounD TABLE, New York. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet B., Hartford, Conn. 

Stiles, Henry R., Brooklyn, N. Y., editor‘ Historical Mag- 

azine.” 

Street, Alfred B., Albany, N. Y. 

Swinton, William, care ©, B. Richardson, publisher, New 
ork. 


Shoemaker, W. L., Georgetown, D. C. 


Taylor, Bayard, Kennet Square, Pa. 
erry, Rose, Hartford, Conn. : 
Tilton, Theodore, Brooklyn, N. Y., editor Independent. 
Timrod, Henry, Columbia, 8. C. 
Fucker, Mrs. M. E., Milledgeville, Ga. 
uckerman, H. T., 22 Washington Place, New York, 
yler, Professor W, §., Amherst College, Mass, 





Walsingham, Mary, Sunday Times, New Orleans, La. 

Weiss, Rev. John, Watertown, N. Y. 

Welling, James C., Washington, D. C. 

Whipple, E. P., literary editor Transcript, Boston, Mass. 

White, Professor A. D., Syracuse, N. Y 

White, Richard Grant, 186 East Tenth Street, New York. 

Whittier, John G., Amesbury, Mass. 

Wilson, George D., care Appleton & Co., New York. 

Winter, William, literary editor Albion and dramatic 
critic Trivune, N. Y. 

Winthrop, Hon. Robert C., Boston, Mass. 








ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS. 
NEW YORK. 


Appleton, D., & Co., 448 and 445 Broadway. 
Appleton, W. H., & Co., 92 and 94 Grand Street. 
American Bible Society, Bible House. 

American News Company, 119 and 121 Nassau Street. 


Baker, Voorhis & Co., 66 Nassau Street. 
Bailliére Bros., 520 Broadway. 

Barnes & Co., 111 and 118 William Street. 
Beadle & Co., 118 William Street. 

Blelock & Co., 19 Beekman Street. 

Bradbury, W. B., 425 and 427 Broome Street. 
Brady, F. A., 22 Ann Street. 

Broughton, J. C., & Co., 18 Bible House. 
Bouton, J. W., 416 Broome Street. 

Brown, H. A., Fourth Street. 


Clark & Maynard, 5 Barclay Street. 
Carlton & Porter, 200 Mulberry Street. 
Carleton, G. W., 413 Broadway. 
Carter, Robt., & Bros., 580 Broadway. 


Derby & Miller, 5 Spruce Street. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, 18 Ann Street. 
Dodd, M. W., 506 Broadway. 
Doolady, M., 448 Broome Street. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, 626 Broadway. 


Felt, Oliver S., 455 Broome Street. 
Fowler & Wells, 389 Broadway. 
Francis, David G., 506 Broadway. 


Goodenough, Ed., 122 Nassau Street. 
Gowans, Wim., 115 Nassau Street. 


Harper & Bros., Franklin Square. 

Hall, Wm., & Sons, 543 Broadway. 

Hilton & Co., 128 Nassau Street. 
Huntington, I. J., & Son, 459 Broome Street. 
Hurd & Houghton, 459 Broome Street. 


Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 48 and 50 Walker Street. 


Jones, C. L., 843 Broadway. 
Judd, Orange, 41 Park Row. 


Kehoe, Lawrence, 145 Nassau Street. 
Kelley, W. H., & Co., 653 Broadway. 
Kirker, J. B., 599 Broadway. 

Kirby, 633 Broadway. 


Leggat Brothers, 113 Nassau Street. 
Leypoldt & Holt, 451 Broome Street. 
Lowe, Walter, 596 Broadway. 


Mason Brothers, 596 Broadway. 

Mohun & Ebbs, 546 Broadway. 

Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, 60 Walker Street. 
Miller, James, 522 Broadway. 


Nelson, Thomas, & Sons, 129 Grand Street. 


Oakley & Mason, 21 Murray Street. 
O’Kane, Jas., 126 Nassau Street. 
O’Shea, P., 29 Barclay Street. 


Pond, William A., & Co., 547 Broadway. 
Pott, James, 5 and 13 Cooper Union. 
Pooley, W. I., Franklin Square. 
Putnam, George P., 459 Broome Street. 


Randolph, A. D. F., 770 Broadway. 

Reeve, 'T. W., 188 Fulton Street. 

Richardson, C. B., 540 Broadway. 

Routledge, George, & Sons, 416 Broome Street. 


Sadlier, D. & J., 31 Barclay Street. 

Scribner, Charles, & Co., 654 Broadway. 
Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co., 480 Broome Street. 
Scofield, G. S., 599 Broadway. 

Sheldon & Co., 498 and 500 Broadway. 

Strahan, Alexander, 131 Grand Street. 


Tibbals, N., 37 Park Row. 

Ticknor, B. H., 63 Bleecker Street. 
Thomas, Dion, 142 Nassau Street. 
Treat, E. B., 654 Broadway. 
Townsend, W. A., 434 Broome Street. 
Trow, J. F., 52 Greene Street. 


Virtue & Yorston, 544 Broadway. 
Van Nostrand, D., 192 Broadway. 


Waters, H., 481 Broadway. 

Wiley, J., 585 Broadway. 

Ward, U. D., 116 Nassau Street. 

Wood, William, & Co., 61 Walker Street, 





Widdleton, W, J., 17 Mercer Street, 





BOSTON. 


Brewer & Tileston, 131 Washington Street. 
Burnham, T. O. H. P., 143 Washington Street. 


Crosby & Ainsworth, 117 Washington Street. 
Crocker & Brewster, 51 Washington Street. 


De Vries, Ibarra & Co., Cornhill 3 Beacon. 
Dennet, W. H. 


Degen, Estes & Co., 23 Cornhill. 
Ditson, Oliver, 227 Washington Street. 
Dutton, E. P., & Co., 185 Washington Street. 


Graves & Young, 24 Cornhill. 
Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. 


Hill, W. H., Jr., 32 Cornhill: 

Hoyt, Henry, 9 Cornhill. 

Little, Brown & Co., 110 Washington Street. 
Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington Street. 
Loring, A. K., 319 Washington Street. 


Nichols & Noyes, 117 Washington Street. 
Roberts Brothers, 143 Washington Street. 


Spencer, William V., 145 Washington Street. 
Sever & Francis, Cambridge. 


Tilton, J. E., & Co., 161 Washington Street. 
Tollman, W., Washington Street. 

Taggard & Thompson, 29 Cornhill. 

Ticknor & Fields, 124 Tremont Street. 


Veazie, William. 
Walker, Fuller & Co., 245 Washington Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Ashmead & Evans, 724 Chestnut Street. 


Bell, Thomas F. 

Blanchard & Lea, 1511 Walnut Street and 105 South 
Fourth Street. 

Butler, E. H., & Co., 1387 South Fourth Street. 

Bliss, Theo., 118 North Third Street. 


Childs, Geo. W., 628 and 630 Chestnut Street. 
Claxton, James S., 606 Chestnut Street. 
Claxton, Edmund, 715 Market Street. 


Daughaday, J. W. 
Desilver, Chas., 1229 Chestnut Street. 
Davis, Porter & Co., 21 South Sixth Street. 


Hazard, W. P., 21 South Sixth Street. 
Harding, W. W., 304 Chestnut Street. 


Lindsay, Blakiston & Co., 28 South Sixth Street. 
Lippincott, J. B., & Co., 715 Market Street. 
Leary, W. A., 84 South Delaware Avenue. 


Moss & Co., 480 Market Street. 


Potter, J. E., 617 Sansom Street. 
Peterson, T. B., & Bros., 306 Chestnut Street. 


Smith, J. B., 27 South Seventh Street. 
Smith, English & Co., 23 North Sixth Street. 
Sower, Barnes & Potts, 45 North Third Street. 


Thurston, Herline & Co. 


Zell, T. Ellwood, 17 and 19 South Sixth Street. 
Zieber, W. F., 106 South Third Street. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Muneell, J., & Co. 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—Murphy & Co. 


Cuicago, Inu.—Gregg & Co. 
Root & Cady. 
Walsh, John R. 
CINCINNATI, OnTO.—Carrol], R. W., & Co. 
Clarke, Robert, & Co. 
Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin. 
Poe & Hitchcock. 
Vent, C. F., & Co. 
HARTFORD, CoNN.—American Pub. Co. 
Case, O. D., & Co. 


New ORLEANS, LA.—Blelock & Co. 
Raxeteu, N. C.—Smith, Wm. B., & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Bill, Gurdon. 
Bowles, Samuel, & Co. 
Merriam, G. & C. 





San Francisco, CAu.—Roman, A., & Co. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 





AMERICAN Tract Society, New York.—Records from the Life of 
8. V. 8, Wilder. 1866. Pp. 404. 

W. J. Wrpp.eTton, New York.—Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. 
Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas Moore. 1866, 

2vols. Pp. 307, 335. 

Hitton & Co., New York.—Poems of Home and Abroad. By 

Wm. P. Tomlinson. 1866. Pp. 156. 4 

RoBERTs Bros., Boston.—Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Life and 
Works of Jesus Christ. 1866. Pp. 356. 

Harper & Bros., New York.—Gilbert Rugge: A Novel. By the 

author of ‘A First Friendship.” 1866. . 235. 

ALEXANDER STRAHAN & Co., New York.—The Dean’s English: 
A Criticism on the Dean of Canterbury’s Essay on the 

bps English. By G. Washington Moon, Fellow of the 

oyal Society of Literature. Pp. 180. 
Loring, Boston.—Love’s Conflict. By Florence Marryatt. 1866. 


. 244. 
WILLIAM Woop & Con “2 Foie Cholera. By F. A. 
Burrall, M.D. _ 1866. . 155. 

BALLIERE Bros, New York.—The United States During the War . 
By Auguste Laugel. 1866, Pp. 313. 





‘The Materialism of the Present Day: A Critique on Dr 
Biichner’s System, By Paul Janet, 1866. Pp, 203, P 
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GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDCED DICTIONARY. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND MUCH ENLARGED. 
OVER 3,000 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


IT IS A WELL-NIGH INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE FOR 
EVERY INTELLIGENT FAMILY. 





It contains 10,000 WORDS and MEANINGS not found in 
other Dictionaries. 





its etymology presents—what it is believed is true of no other 
modern English Dictionary—the results of careful and thorough 
original investigation, Dr. Mahn, of Berlin, having devoted 
several years to its preparation. A work thus prepared, its 
foundations thns substantially laid, has obviously important ad- 
vantages, in its definitions and other features, over those based 
upon a general collocation of former labors in this department. 

“ Etymological part remarkably well done. . . We have 
had no English Dictionary nearly so good in this respect.”"— North 
American Review, Jan., 1865. 

‘** Philology has been a natter of late growth among us, and the 
thawing process did not fairly begin till well within the present 
century. Thorough etymological research has been the south 
wind that needled this huge Alp of ice and poured a copious 
stream into the world’s intelligence. Squatters along its bank, 
have been numerous, and there have been some hard words for 
this or the other ‘privilege,’ but the Webster corporation have 
put up the biggest structure, and iis trade-mark seems to have 
monopolized the market. To have produced the best Dic- 
tionary of what must fairly be now considered the most cosmopo- 
litan of the world’s langusges, is no mean praise to all concerned. 
A According to present appearances, ‘ Noah Webster’ shoves 
a-head.”’—Round Table, May 5, 1866. 

It is now believed to be by far the most complete, useful, and 
satisfactory Dictionary of the language ever published, as it is by 
far the largest single volume ever issued in any language. 

The possession of any other English Dictionary, or any previous 
edition of this, cannot compensate for the want of this very ful] 
and complete one. In its present perfected state it must long re- 
main the BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, and, once possessed, 
remain of constant and abiding value. 

What book, beside the Bible, so indispensable as a good Dic. 
tionary? 





In one vol. of 1,840 royal quarto pages. 





Pablished by 
Gc. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





LEE & SHEPARD’S 
SPRING LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND IN PRESS. 


Just Ready. 
IN TRUST; 
oR, 
DR. BERTRAND’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By Amanpa M. Dovet.ass. 
1 vo). 12mo, $1 75. 


A THOUSAND A YEAR. 
By Mrs. E. M, Bruce. 


1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 
A domestic story of great beauty and power. (Ready May 5.) 


BRAVE OLD SALT; 
oR, 
LIFE ON THE QUARTER-DECK. 
By OLiIveR OPpTic. 
Being the sixth and concluding volume of the popular 
ARMY AND NAVY STORIES, 
COMPRISING: 
The Sailor Bo 





The Soldier Boy, x 
The Young Lieutenant, The Yankee Miaay, 
Fighting Joe, Brave Old Salt. 


Each yolume handsomely illustrated. Price $1 50. 





French Written as Pronounced. 


MANUAL OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 
Containing Extracts from the French Classics, indicated by 
Phonetic Characters. By Adrien Feline. American edition. 
With additions by William Watson, Ph.D., Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Price $1 25. 





In Press. 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRUIT CULTURE. By Charles 
R. Baker, of the Dorchester Nurseries. 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated. 
(Middle of May.) 

OROGRAPHIC GEOLOGY; or, THE ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE OF 
Mountains: A Review. By George L. Wise, Civil Engineer. 
8vo. (Soon.) 

WHY NOT? A Book for Every Woman. By Horatio Robinson 
Storer, M.D., being the Prize Essay to which the American 
Medical Society awarded the gold medal for 1865. (Nearly 
ready.) 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD. A Novel. By William T. Adams 
(Oliver Optic). (Ready soon.) 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
12 Washington Street, Boston, 


In PREss. 


CRUMBS 


FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 


By Mr. JOSEPH BARBER. 





MUSICAL BOXES, 
Playing from One to Thirty Tunes, costing from $5 50 to $1,500. 
Every variety of the newest accompaniments; Voix Celestes 
(Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expressives, Pico- 
los, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes are very 
durable. 

They are fine ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our,special attention to 
thai ‘rade for over sixteen years, we are able to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 


21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 





Musical Boxes repaired. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion’ have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
azed by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Steinway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be ore of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aL. their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 

WaREROOMS, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABI ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, =. and $225. Factory 
and Warervoms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 











PHELPS, JEWETT & CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Evec., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

264 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 





KENT’S EAST 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHysicians, and PrRo- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage in 
the World! 
Specially recommended by 
BISHOP JANES, 


and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
Also by 


INDIA COFFEE! 


DR. IRENEUS PRIME, 

editor of the New York Observer, and by 

DR. THOMAS A. UPHAM, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 

REV. DR. BUSHNELL, 

of Hartford. By the 

N. Y. EYE INFIRMARY. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 





ork, 
RICHARD DAVIES, 


“REMOVAL.” 


OLIVER S. FELT, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
455 BROOME STREET, 


Where, having a more spacious store, he will be enabled to keep a 
much larger stock of Miscellaneous School and Standard Works, 
The publications of Boston and Philadelphia houses kept con- 
stantly on hand and furnished at the publishers’ lowest prices, 
He has a complete stock of the ‘‘ Boston Edition of the Standard 
British Poets’ (now published by himself), in six different styleg 
octavo. 
ORDERS FROM THE TRADE SOLICITED. 





- Immense Prices Paid for Old Books, 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at onr price. 

100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price, 

500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 
CATALOGUES FREE, 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York, 


THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 
NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 











This SKIRT is made under a Patent, without the use of Gun, 
Glue, or Rivets, 
AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE 
THE LIGHTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, anp 


THE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 
MARKET. 


Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers’ agente, 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CoO., 


General Agents, 287 Pearl Street. New York. 


**Creat Oaks from Little Acorns Crow.’’- 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes 80 small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

Then — yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mag- 
@IEL’s Brtiovus, DyspEerric, and DIARRHEA PiLLs cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, MaGGIEL’s SALvE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor, F. 0. WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agente for the State. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 














THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as 4 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Lirgrary DeParTMENT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all, 
itseeks to discuss CuRRENT Torics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Lirerary, Art, and 
Musica News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devote. to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beanti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$6 00 in advance. 
3 00 in advance. 


One copy, one year, ° ; 
One copy, six months, ° ° ° 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
The postage on Tue Rounp TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 
(™ Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 
Tue Rounp TaB.eE is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 
A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for THE RouND 
TABLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 
&@ Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 





Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees, 


182 Nassau Street, New York, 
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(866, 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
For THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 81, 1866. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, Presipent. 


OFFIcE, 144 and 146 Broapway, 
Cor. of Liberty Street. 


Cash Assets, Feb. |, 1866, $14,885,278 88 


Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, insuring. . . .$31,394,407 00 
In Force February 1, 1866, 25,797 Policies, insuring.. 83,413,933 00 
Dividend Addition tosame ...................eeceee 7,830,925 92 


$91,244,858 92 





‘STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 
The Net Assets Feb. 1, 1965..........-sscescecsessecs $11,799,414 68 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


For premiums and ju licy fees: 
Original on new poli- 


EE csnishidaccier’ $1,154,066 94 
Renewals............. 1,818,654 82 
War extras and annuities, 15,428 64—$2,988,150 40 
Interest: 
On bonds and mortgages, 361,752 88 
eae ee 852,329 52 
Premium on gold.......... 94,999 66— 809,082 06 
BEE 5 ys%.bae vob. Anos Rukxorsanesvas 55,883 34—$3,853,065 80 
NS 6 os cnc cea ad eewe beets: sates $15,652,480 48 


Disbursements as follows: 
Paid c!aims by deathand additions 
SCENE LAL $712,823 71 
Paid matured Endowment Poli- 


cies and additions... ........... 20,999 52 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Div- 

dends surrendered, and reduc- 

1ioR GF PromniMM.......0-6s00 sees 58,730 87 
Paid surrendered Policies......... 190,691 40 
PRM ORETLTOB. 005.0055 sooncvcvenes 10,242 55 
eer ° 38,076 52 
Paid Expenses, including Ex- 

change, Pov‘age, Advertising, 

Medical Examinations, Salaries, 

Printing, Stationery, and sundry 

Office expenses.... ..... ....... 174,310 94 


Paid Commissions, and for pur- 
chase of Commissions accruing 


on future premiums..... ....... 334,255 12— 1,540,130 63 


Net Cash Assets, Jan. 31, 1866.... ........... $14,112,349 85 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on handand in Bank....... .. $1,475,899 
Bonds and Mortgages... ......... 7,348,622 30 
U. S. Stocks (cost)... ......cc0005 4,468,921 25 
errr re 782,307 34 
s meignce due by Agents............. 36,599 14-$14,112, 349 85 
dd: 
Interest accrued but not due...... $112,000 00 
Interest due and unpaid........... 5,034 73 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums 
due, but not yet received........ 655,844 30-— 772,929 03 


. $14,885,278 83 

$2,312,935 17 

THE GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE THUS APPRO- 
PRIATED: 


Groas Asscts, Jan. 31, 1866............... 
Increase in Net Cash Assets for the Year, 





Claims ascertained and unpaid (not due)........... 122,750 00 


Dividend additions to same........... 1. ..eeee ee 23,497 64 
Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for).......... ... 29,931 73 
Preminme paid in advance... ........0.scsdecccesces 1,065 48 


Undivided eurplus (excluding a margin on the 
above Reserves of over $1,000,000).... ......... 218,649 42 
I EN os Sais sna teases enaatacecniese se $2,975,388 58 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, as above................ $14,885,278 88 
N. B.—The reserve to reinsure outstanding policies and addi- 
tions ($11,503,996 03), as above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over 
and above the net values, at four per cent. interest, so that the 
total undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 


This company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclu- 
sively to the assured. 


PP DONOR OPO a. osiik 6b 5 iis Bek cash cee See Sass $14,885,278 8S 


Invested in Bonds and Mortgages in the State of New York, 
worth DOUBLE the amount loaned; Office Real Estate ; Bonds 
of the State of New York; U.S. Stock. 
No Premium Norss or Personal Securities are taken or held. 
Dividends are declared annually, and may be used as cash in 
mapment of premium, or to increase the amount of insurance. 
olicies issued so that the premiums omg will purchase a 
fixed amount of insurance, non-forfeitable, without further 
—— of premium. 
— are bought by the company at fair and equitable 
rates. 
Lirz, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other ap- 
proved policies are issued by this company. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, Henry A, SMYTHE, 
Joun V. L. Pruyn, Davin Hoap.ey, 
WiLu1aM Moore, Witu1aM V. Brapy, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, Wu11aM E. Dopes, 
Isaac GREEN PEARSON, GeEorGE 8S. Cox, 
Wi11am Betts, Wit K. Strona, 
Joun P. YELVERTON, ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
SAMUEL M. CorNELL, WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
Lucius RoBinson, Joun E. Deven, 
W. Suita Brown, Wi1t1aM A. HArInes, 
ALFRED Epwarps, Srymour L. Hustep, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, MARTIN BaTEs, 
Ezra WHEELER, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
Samuz. D. Bancock, OLIVER H. PALMER, 
Witu1am H, Pornam, ALonzo CHILD, 
Joun M. Stuart, Henry E. Davies, 
Samuet E. Srrovur.s, RicuarpD A. McCurpy, 
Ricuarp Patrick, Francis Skippy, 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, Vice-President. 
Tsaac AnBarrt, SHEPPARD Homans. 
Tuo. W. Morris, | Secretaries, Actuary, 
Frep. M. Winston, Cashier. 
Wi11aM Betts, LL.D., 
Hon, Lucius RoBinson, 
Hon, ALEx. W. Braprorp, 
Minturn Post, M.D., 
aac L, Kir, M.D., 


t Counsel. * 


Hatz REMINGTON, General Agent for the New England States, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Jno. G. JENNINGS, General Agent for the State of Ohio, 
Cleveland, O. 
Jno. T. CuristI£, General Agent for Central New 7. — 
roy, N. Y. 
STEPHEN Parks, General Agent for Western New York, 
Present address, Troy, N. Y. 
James A. RHODES, General Agent for Southern New York, 
157 Broadway, N. Y. 
O. F. Breszxr, General Agent for the State of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent for the State of New Jersey, 
Newark, N. J. 
H. 8S. Homans, General Agent for the State of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





The Medical Examiners of the Company are at the office daily 
from 10 a.m to 3 P.M. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 











PAID UP CAPITAL, oat were fs $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, ie oot oe 4,067,455 SO 
LIABILITIES, . . . © »© © « « 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Basset, Traveling Agent. 
A. A. WILtIaAMs, General Agent, Worcester, Masa. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 








CasH DIVIDENDS IN FIFTEEN YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 





CAGE OAPITALs o..05. ses. sevice Mates MR ad, Got eepoaeme $1,000,000 
, SMMS F, Tos soon ccsiicccccesiteciccsecce coes 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres't. 








CASH CAPITAL,. . . . . « « « $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, . 8 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 


Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 


ASSETS. oh ts BARS . we $1,000,000 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 





MERCANTILE MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1806, . . © «© - 





$1,366,699 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844. 





The Company have paid to its customers, up to the present 
time, losses amounting to over 


Eighteen Millions of Dollars. 





For the past nine years the cash dividends paid to Stockholders, 
made from ONE-THIRD of the net profits, have amounted in the 
aggregate to 


One Hundred and Twenty-one and a Half 
Per Cent. 





Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on the 
principle that all classes of risks are equally profitable, this Com- 
pany will hereafter make such cash abatement or discount from 
the current rates, when premiums are paid, as the general expe- 
rience of underwriters will warrant, and the net profits remain- 
ing at the close of the year will be divided to the Stockholders. 

This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine and In- 
land Navigation and Transportation Risks on the most favorable 
terms, including Risks on Merchandise of all kinds, Hulls, and 
Freight. 

Policies issued making loss payable in Gold or Currency, at the 
Orricg in New York, or in Sterling, at the Orrice of RatHBONE 
Bros. & Co., in Liverpool. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President, 
CHAS, NEWCOMB, Vice-Pres’t. 





QO, J, DESPARD, Secretary. 


S-T-1860-X. 
DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 


They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 
They create a healthy appetite. 
They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 





They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 


They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s greatrestorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. 

P. H. DRAKE & CO., 
21 Park Row, New York. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Received the Highest Premium—Go.tp Mzpat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


—_— 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 


6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... ..... ...... .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





FIFTY PER CENT. 
BY USING : 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and-stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printedin 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


ther, 
i ra ate B. T. BABBITT, 


SAVED 








64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington 8t., N. ¥, 
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[May 19, 1866 





Now REApDy. 
MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
1% MERCER STREET (NEAR Howarp), NEW YORK. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

By Tuomas Moore, with Portrait after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


“One of the most brilliant biographies in English literature. 
It is the life of a wit written <4 wit, and few of Tom Moore’s 
most sparkling poems are more brilliant and fascinating than this 
biography.”—London Atheneum. 





A handsome library edition of the 


SPEECHES OF LORD MACAULAY, 


Reprinted in a connected and complete series, from the standard 
authority, ** Hansara’s Parliamentary Debates.” They em- 
brace the whole of the distinguished orator’s course in the 
House of Commons, arranged in chronological order. 


2 vols. crown S8vo, cloth, $4 00. 





“ Why are we not animals ?”—See first page Rounp TABLE, 
April 28, 1866. . 

REDFIELD’S COMPARATIVE PHYSICC- 

NOMY. 

ILLUSTRATED BY 330 DRAWINGS SHOWING RESEM- 

= BLANCES BETWEEN MEN AND ANIMALS. 

i vol. 8vo. Price $3 00. 
‘*Physiognomy is available on all occasions, and it is even a 


breach of etiquette not to look a man in the face.” —Zxtract from 
preface. 


** With his hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face 
As he would draw it.” 





For sale by principal Booksellers, and mailed by publisher on 
receipt of price. 





JusT PUBLISHED. 
i 
Poi 8 Fa V, 
LYRICAL, NARRATIVE, AND SATIRICAL, OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


Selected and Edited by Richarp Grant WHITE. 
An elegant 12mo vol. Price $2_50. 





From the Nation. 
Poetry of the War—not the poetry—as if Mr. White had gath- 
ered up either all the verse that was not poetry, or all the poetry 
that was not verse, which the war produced. His purpose was a 
different one from that, and a better; it was to select all that 
appeared worthy of preservation on any account. Merit has not 
béen the only consideration. Verses that at all worthily or 
spiritedly celebrated any important event in the war, which ex- 
pressed truthfully any mood of popular feeling, or which em- 
bodied any type of character, whether enduring or the transitory 
creation of the circumstances of the day, have been deemed 
peculiarly fit for this collection. The pieces have been culled 
from the kitchen, and flower-garden alike. Volumes, monthly 
and weekly magazines, daily papers, street ballads, have been 
ransacked, and the characteristic: specimens have been put to- 
gether in true democratic order. We thank Mr. White 
for his collection, and his publishers for presenting it in such an 
attractive form. 
From the Springfield Republican. 
-The Poetry of the War, arranged chronologically, will give to 


any careful reader a complete and po history of its progress. 

The whole purport and meaning of 

each defeat and victory, so smote on every heart throughout the 

loyal North, that the universal echoes rose and touched ever 

ear. There is something inspiring in this volume. tt 

= an idea of the tremendous rate at which the nation has 
een making history during the past five years. 





The General Prot. Episc. S.-S. Union 
AND 
CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY 


HAVE ISSUED THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS: 


and Blind Girl. Paper, 10 cents; muslin, 25 cents. 
NED FRANKS. By A. L.0O.E. Muslin, 60 cents. 
RED CROSS KNIGHT. By A. L.O.E. Muslin, 60 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S PANOPLY (the above two books in one 
volume). Muslin, 90 cents. 
RESCUED FROM EGYPT. By A.L.O.E. $1 50. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR FOR 1866. 


Designed to exhibit an actual view of the condition of the Hol 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in all the world. No. VI. 
Price 30 cents. 





JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. A new Catechism for Sunday-Schools 
by Mrs. Weston, author of ‘* Calvary Catechism,”. ** Cate- 
chism on the Church,” etc. 20 cents. 

A PREPARATION FOR COMMUNION. By the Rev. J. T. 
Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 

New Editions of the following Books : 

ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. By Rev. William Staunton, 

D.D. Embracing nearly 2,500 articles. 700 pages 8vo, mus- 


lin, $4 00; in half turkey morocco, $6 00; in full turkey 
morocco, $8 00. 


OUR VOWS.—A work on Baptism, Confirmation, and the Holy 
Communion. In full turkey morocco, $3 00; half calf, $2 00; 
beveled boards, gilt edges, $1 00; flexible muslin, red edges, 


70 cents ; flexible muslin, plain, 60 cents; plain covers, 40 


cents. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. A Catechism by Mrs. D. C. Weston. 
Price 20 cents. 

BISHOP QUINTARD’S PREPARATION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION. Paper, 18 cents; muslin, 50 cents; muslin, red 


edges, 60 cents. 
NICHOLLS’S HELP TO READING THE BIBLE. $1 00. 
THE POINTED OR PEUPLE’S PSALTER. 55 cents. 


Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


762 Broapway, New YorKE. 





Printed in antique style on laid tinted paper, bound in beveled 


place among the very first of its class. 


ment of its publication indicate for it a quick sale. 


every battle, each stratagem, om. 


PUBLISHED To-Day: 
(Being the second one of the series,) 
MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 


MARY POWELL, 
AFTERWARD MISTRESS MILTON. 


boards, red edges, or gilt top. 


Price, $1 %5. 


The work will excite attention on its appearance, and take a 


The many inquiries for this book since our first announce- 





Now ready, second edition of 


EYES AND EARS. A beautiful and affecting story of a Deaf 


LEVYPOLDT & HOLT, 
, 451 BROOME STREET, N. Y., 
Witt Pusuisn Saturpay, May 5, 
MEMOIRS OF A COOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


A NOVEL OF THE GERMAN ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 


By JosEerH von ErcuEenporr. Translated by CHARLES G. LELAND, 
With Illustrated Title-page and Vignettes by E. B. BENsELL, 


1 vol. 12mo, $1 7%. 


THEY HAVE JusT PUBLISHED, 
LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 
Edited by J. L. Batpwin. 

THE STANDARD ADOPTED BY THE LONDON CLUBS. 


AND A TREATISE ON THE GAME BY J. C. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 





THE FIRST ISSUES OF THEIR EDITION OF THACKERAY’S WORKS: 
HENRY ESMOND. 2 vols. 
PENDENNIS. 3 vols. 
YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS AND COX’S DIARY. 
NEWCOMES. 4 vols. 
** A beautifal edition, in small and clearly printed volumes.”’— 
Independent. 
** Whoever wishes these classics in a form not so flimsy as to be 
easily worn out, nor so elegant as to preclude frequent usage, but 
at once durable in the hand and ornamental on the shelf, has here 
or never the golden mean.’’—Nation. 


16mo, gilt top, fancy morocco cloth, $1 25 per vol. 
The series will be completed in 30 volumes. 


1 vol. 





The publishers will send any of the above works, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 





ORGAN CEMS. 
A COLLECTION OF 
OFFERTOIRES, COMMUNIONS, VERSETS, PRE- 
LUDES, FUGUES, ETC., 

By F. Andre, E. Battiste, M. Brosig, A. Freyer, A. Hesse, 
Lefebre Wely, and others. 


Arranged and Edited by FrepErick S. DAVENPORT. 
Price, cloth, $3 00; boards, $2 50. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 








Just PUBLISHED. 





THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR. 
By AuausTEe LAUGEL. 8vo, $3 7%. 





THE Sa OF THE PRESENT 


By Pau JANET. 12mo, $1 50. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
By H. Tatne. 12mo, $1 50. 


BAILLIERE BROS., Publishers, 
520 Broadway, New York. 











CHERRY AND VIOLET, 
By the author of ** Mary Powell.” 
The first edition was absorbed within a week after publica- 


M. W. DODD, 
506 Broadway, New York. 





Il. 
ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES. By W. Russzett, LL.D. 12mo, 
price $1 75. 


Iit. 
THE GRAHAMES,. A Novel fall of interest and talent. By Mrs. 
TRAFFORD WHITEHEAD. 12mo, price $1 75. 
Iv. 
THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. A Novel. By Mrs. Epwarps, 
Author of ‘* Miss Forrester,” etc., etc. 12mo, price $1 %5. 


Either of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price by 
the publishers. 


The American News Company, 
119 and 121 Nassau Street, New York. 


A FACT ACCOMPLISHED. 


Sewing by machinery has become an old story; but whenever 
it has been suggested that button-holes would yet be made in the 
same manner, it has been pronounced impossible of accomplish- 
ment. But certain inventors and manufacturers have thought 
differently; and, if we are to credit our senses, the object so 
long and so ere | 
Certain it is that the ‘* Union Button-hole Machine,” now offered 
to the public by the ** Singer Manufacturing Company,” does its 
work with a precision and rapidity truly marvelous. The mech- 
anism is wonderful, yet simple and durable, and is clearly within 
the comprehension of an ordinary operator. The work per- 
formed on this machine is superior to hand work, and is being 
scattered broadcast over the country, through some of our largest 
clothing establishments. That hand-made button-holes must 
give way to this machine is just as certain as that hand sewing 


is yielding, the world over, to the far famed Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine.—N. Y. Home Journal. . . 





TRAPHACEN, 


NOW OFFER SELECTIONS FROM THEIR SUPERIOR STOCK, ON A BASIS 


sought has at last been accomplished. BUSINESS SUITS ’ 


BUSINESS COATS, 


SPRING CLOTHING 
FOR MEN, BOYS, AND CHILDREN. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


"BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND OF Pratt OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadwa and Church St., 


NEW YORK, 





PRICES REDUCED. } 


HUNTER & CO., 
398, 400, aND 402 BOWERY, 


OF GOLD, 
BELOW 20 PER CENT. PREMIUM, 


$18, $20, $25, and $30. 


$10, $12, $15, and $20. 








The Button-hole Machine referred to above is manufactured in 
this city, and bids fair to become one of the most valuable in- 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


a 





ventions of the age. Some idea of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness which has been developed since the ‘“‘Singer’’ Co. hag 
taken the exclusive sale of this machine may be gathered from 
the fact that one order was received from that concern, within 
the past week, for one thousand machines, amounting, at the reg- 
ular prices, to $140,000. The orders now in the hands of the 
manufacturers (the Union Button-hole Machine Co.) will keep 
them employed for the next six months. This does not look 
much like a “ stagnation in business.”-—Boston Post. 





MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 





A large and select stock now on hand. 


Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 





In PREss, 


AND TO BE PUBLISHED Soon, 


CRUMBS 


FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE. 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 


A Summer Volume for the Sea-side and the Mountains, for the 


Cars and the Steamboat. 


BEING A COLLECTION 


OF THE EPICUREAN AND PISCATORIAL ESSAYS OF 
JOSEPH BARBER. 


The selections are seventeen in number, and are among the 


most popular papers written by this author. Their collection in 


volume is in response to a very generally expressed desire on 


the part of not only the readers of Tux Rounp Tasxe, but of 


those who have for many years been acquainted with Mr. Bar- 
ber’s writings. 


The volume will be neatly published, and will be just the book 


for the leisure hours of summer, 


NOW IN PRESS, AND WILL BE PUBLISHED SOON BY 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 





451 Broome Street, New York. 





Printed by Joun A, Gray & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street. New York, Saturday, May 19,180, oo 

















